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State Vocational Associations! 


Are you listed in this month’s 


Wats Off Roster? 


Turn now to page 10 of this issue of 


your AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL! 








ARE YOU THERE? 


Y OUR 1951 Journats will feature monthly Hats Off Rosters so that states 
who are breaking their own 1950 membership records will know all 


about it! 


AS AN additional service to state vocational associations, this JOURNAL 
includes, on page 22 a listing of current presidents, secretaries, and treas- 
urers in 60 AVA-affiliated organizations. It is hoped that this information 
will encourage your inter-state cooperation and exchange of ideas! Make 
1951 a keep-in-touch-with-each-other year! File now for constant reference 


the JouRNAL’s 100 per cent listing of AVA-affiliated organization officers! 


AND when you're asking your colleagues to join the AVA, remember 
that the small membership fee covers protective insurance for vocational 


education and top-flight service in: 








Legislation Publications Professicnal Contacts 


... PLUS a year’s subscription to the magazine which is exclusively yours— 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
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—COVER PHOTO 


Tucson, Arizona, planned for three years for its new vocational 


school which was ready for use in September, 1950. A tribute to 
the skill of today’s building industry, the Tucson Vocational 


School has already earned an important place in community life. 
(See story on page 5.) 














be the last period of national crisis in the years 
of World War II, vocational teachers of home eco- 
nomics were called upon to perform a great variety of 
services not ordinarily a part of their duties. Many 
adjustments had to be made in school programs. Many 
hours of overtime work were required. New and less 
formal methods of serving families and groups had to 
be devised, particularly for adults who had little or no 
time to attend formal classes. Old problems of home 
making became more acute, new problems arose out 
of the situation which had to be solved, and vocational 
teachers had to find effective ways of solving them. 

Preservation of the health of the family through 
more adequate nutritional practices and care of the 
sick was stressed in vocational homemaking classes. 
The home economies teacher was an important resource 
of the American Red Cross through the instructional 
services she rendered to adults in nutrition education, 
home care of the sick, and canteen service. Food con- 
servation, through more careful selection from available 
market supplies, through more careful cookery prac- 
tices, and through effective methods of preservation of 
surpluses, became a point of emphasis in the structional 
program. In rural areas in cooperation with teachers 
of vocational agriculture, food production was stressed 
and food conservation centers were established where 
families could learn new and safe methods of food 
preservation. Equipment was made available for their 
use. 

Ways of conserving scarce items of clothing, furnish- 
ings and equipment were found and taught. Services 
not ordinarily carried on in homes had to be performed 
and efficient methods of carrying them out were demon- 
strated. New management practices had to be devised 
for maintaining the home because frequently both 
parents were engaged in full-time work in defense pro- 
duction and the children had to be helped to assume 
responsibilities not hitherto expected of them. In co- 
operation with other agencies, child care centers were 
established to take care of small children of working 
mothers and greater stress was placed on child care 
in homemaking classes in the school. 


We Can Do It Again .............. Editorial 


Longer range planning became important to the sim. 
plification of marketing problems and to the elin ina. 
tion of non-essential house care practices, all of which 
were the concern of the home economies teacher. any 
families living in temporary or crowded quarters were 
helped to adjust to less space and fewer convenieices 
Practical ways of providing needed privacy for indi- 
vidual family members and for storage of essential sup. 
plies were devised and taught. Because the family had 
less time together (either for planning cooperatively o 
enjoying each others’ company), a new strain taxed 
the unity of the family. Teen-age children were car. 
ing wages far beyond their experience and needed cuid- 
ance in handling money wisely. 

All of these conditions and many more forced the 
home economies teacher to direct her attention to those 
practices and values in family living which are the 
more basic to human welfare and happiness. 

Out of all this grew a new concept of the contribution 
home economics education can make to good family 
living, and a new respect and confidence in what it 
has to offer. Vocational home economics is now recog- 
nized as an essential phase of public education, and it 
is here to stay. We shall never again, I hope, hear it 
classed as one of the “frills or fads.” Instead, the 
vocational home economist can be counted upon as an 
important resource for defense in the new national crisis 
that is facing us today. 

Families will be facing again many of the old prob- 
lems of World War II. The methods and techniques 
with which we helped them to solve these problems 
previously should stand us in good stead now. But 
there will be many new problems growing out of this 
new situation. 

We know it is likely to be a long, hard pull this time, 
but we vocational home economists can face the future 
with confidence in our ability to serve effectively. We 
did it once—we can do it again. Time, effort, and 
ingenuity will not be spared! 
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CFR 0 w AVA HEADOUARTERS— 


s or Fesruary 15, the part vocational education will 

play in defense training and training for essential 
civilian occupations is still in the discussion stage. 

Decisions on top level control of manpower are just 


/ now being made. Complete details have not as yet been 


announced. 

A few days ago, a top level manpower Policy Com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, President 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, was created by Mobiliza- 
tion Director Charles E. Wilson. According to the 
Washington press, Dr. Flemming will be the country’s 
number one authority over manpower controls. He 


served ten years as a member of the Civil Service Com- 
| mission and was a member of the War Manpower 


Commission in World War II. Seven other members 


' of the Manpower Committee were appointed—includ- 
; ing Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosenberg, 
Selective Service Director Major General Lewis B. 
' Hershey, 


Civil Service Commission Chairman Harry 
B. Mitchell, and War Stabilization Board Chairman 
Cyrus 8. Ching. The Deputy Administrator of the 


| Defense Production Administration and Representa- 
» tives of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture will 
| also serve on the Manpower Committee. 


As of this date, it has not been decided whether or 


| not defense training will function under this agency of 
» the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


DEFENSE TRAINING 


There are some strong indications that funds may be 
included in defense contracts which will permit con- 
tractors to set up their own training programs or con- 


, tract with private or public schools or other agencies 


to do the training for essential personnel. If this policy 
“squeeze” small con- 
tractors who may not have sufficient allowance in their 


' contracts to permit them to set up satisfactory training 


programs. This will make it exceedingly difficult for 
them to secure or provide for the training of efficient 


workers. 


Many officials in a position to know think it would 
be an utter waste of funds to set up and equip addi- 
tional private training facilities at public expense when 
there is already in existence vocational training facili- 
ties ¢: ipable of doing a bigger and more efficient train- 
ing job than was done during World War II, when more 
th an cleven million workers were trained for war-essen- 
tial jobs. The public vocational schools and forces of 
this n: ition are ready now to serve the nation in this 
hour of crisis. They did the job before and they can 
do it again—and better! They only await the call to 
duty and the funds with which to operate. 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING BILL 


There are two practical nurse training bills pending 
in national Congress. One is 8-337 which has already 
been reported favorably by the Senate Education and 


Labor Committee. The other is HR- 910, which was 
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introduced by Congresswoman Bolton. Hearings on the 
Bolton bill have not as yet been held. Copies of these 
bills may be secured by writing to your Senator or 
Congressman. They provide for a portion of the prac- 
tical nurse training program to be carried on as a part 
of the public vocational program. 


GEORGE-BARDEN APPROPRIATIONS 


The House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Labor Department and the Federal Security Agency 
(listed on page 23 of this issue of the JouRNAL) is 
already holding hearings for officials of the government. 
Public hearings, if any, will come later. It is this 
House Subcommittee that will be the first to deal with 
vocational appropriations—including the proposal that 
has been made by the Bureau of the Budget to ear- 
mark ten million dollars of the appropriation for the 
George-Barden Act to be used only for defense train- 
ing and training for essential civilian occupations. 

Should the National Congress follow the reeommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget, it would result in 
a cut of more than fifty per cent of the vocational 
funds for the regular federally-aided vocational pro- 
grams in the publie schools of the nation. This would 
destroy the base for a sound defense training program 
in thousands of cities and communities throughout the 
nation. 

This, of course, must not happen! 

It seems perfectly ridiculous—at a time when pro- 
ductive efficient manpower is needed most and at a 
time when Russia and her satellite countries are build- 
ing up vocational and practical arts training at an 
ever increasing rate—for this nation to slacken its pace 
for one moment in its effort to expand and improve 
its program of vocational education. 

We must strive for quality producers as well as 
quantity—if we are to out-produce the teeming mil- 
lions aligned with the Communist leaders. Our hope 
lies in increased quality production per man. 

Vocational and practical arts education was never 
needed more than it is today. The schools already 
possess the facilities and the personnel to do the train- 
ing job that must be done, if we are to produce the 
goods and services which are essential to our survival 
as a free and independent nation. 

Let our ws i Let the people 
know—the important part vocational workers can and 
must play if we are to provide security and freedom for 
individuals and the nation! 

As we go to press .. . the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations has already held hearings for the Office 
of Education officials. 

The AVA has arranged public hearings for Tuesday, 
March 6th. Every phase of vocational education will be 
represented at these sessions. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 









The Development of 






HE DEVELOPMENT of instructional materials, espe- 

cially for apprentice training, is rapidly becoming 
one of the important aspects of industrial education in 
the United States. Considerable impetus was given 
instructional material development by World War II. 
The need was keenly felt by the military and War 
Defense Training Programs, and much material was 
developed and distributed. Out of this experience 
grew new techniques and procedures. 

Following the war, the rise of apprenticeship and 
other on-the-job training programs has created a tre- 
mendous demand for instructional material. 

The public vocational schools, concerned with the 
responsibility of related instruction for apprentices as 
well as other vocational programs, have become inter- 
ested in the problem. 

State education departments and teacher training in- 
stitutions have responded by creating new laboratories 
and by expanding those already in operation. 

Bulletins Mise. 3243, September 1948, and Mise. 
3243, Supplement No. 1, August 1949, issued by the 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
indicate by states the materials developed for the sup- 
plementary training of apprentices and other on-the- 
job trainees. 

The importance of the problem is recognized by the 
United States Office of Education, where a determined 
effort to secure a substantial appropriation earmarked 
for the development of related instruction material for 
apprentices is being made. 

This report covers nineteen laboratories in eighteen 
states, as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas (2), Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

In seventeen of the nineteen laboratories surveyed, 
the education departments had the full responsibility 
for supervising the program. In the two other cases, 
teacher training institutions shared in the supervision. 

In fourteen cases selection of occupational fields in 
which instructional materials need to be developed was 
made by the state education departments without assist- 
ance from other sources. 

In four instances special advisory committees were 
used, and in another case the teacher training institu- 
tion made the decisions. 

Thirteen programs were reported, with the prepara- 
tion of apprentice material receiving attention by seven- 
teen laboratories, trade extension by fifteen, and day 
trade preparatory by twelve. Others included were 
adult education, distributive education, diversified oc- 
cupations, foreman training, general continuation, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


> Report of a survey of 19 labs in 18 states 


THomas Hampton, Director 


Natchitoches Trade School 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 











homemaking, industrial arts, public service, teacher 
training, and technical institute curricula. 

Eight types of material were produced for student 
use, and eleven for use by teachers and supervisors. 
Study assignment and guide sheets, particularly for 
student apprentices, were reported in sixteen cases. 
Twelve laboratories developed tests, three including 
them as part of the instruction sheet and nine issuing 
them separately. Arkansas and North Carolina re- 
ported work on bibliographies. Teachers’ manuals and 
handbooks were produced in eleven instances, and 
courses outlined in five. 

There were seventy-four occupational fields of spe- 
cial concern to the states reporting. Auto mechanics 
received more attention than any other, being reported 
by thirteen states. Carpentry was included in eleven 
states, with electricity and machine shop in ten each. 










































































PECIAL state funds and appropriations financed the 

program in eleven cases studied. Various com- 
binations of local, state, and federal were used in six 
instances, with university funds being reported from 
one laboratory. Texas reported the cooperation of 
state trade associations in helping to defray the cost 
of materials developed. 

The regular personnel of the vocational schools 
proved to be the source of a great majority of the 
writers. This activity appeared to provide excellent 
professional development opportunities, and was a big 
factor in acceptance of the material for use in the 
schools. 

Three states used contract writers—persons selected 
from available sources with whom contracts were made 
at a stipulated fee for preparing the manuscript. One 
state reported this to be a most effective method, while 
another state was not too successful in this respect. 

The increasing importance of materials developmen! 
by the use of full time staffs was indicated in fourteen 
of the replies. The personnel of these staffs included 
supervisors, secretaries, editors, contract writers, ma- 
terial specialists, draftsmen, photographers, duplicating 
machine operators, and commercial artists. 





























































URING the war a great many outside agencies ¢0- 
D operated with the states in the development of ma- 
terials. With the passing of the war emergency, some 
have temporarily withdrawn active participation, but 
many fine contacts were made and much excellent ma- 
terial was developed as a result. 

In fourteen of the reporting states very close coopera- 
tion was maintained between the material writers and 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Typing classroom in the new Tucson Vocational School. 


“We Planned for 3 Years!” 


HE NEW Tucson Vocational School (see cover photo) 

has, after one semester’s usage, proved the value of 
long-term planning. 

Contemplated for a three-year period, the layout, 
construction, and design of Tueson’s new technical 
building are the result of the cooperative ideas of the 
architects (Place and Place) and committees composed 
of shop instructors, instructors of related technical sub- 
jects, and other school personnel. 

Widely rated as one of the most modern and best 
equipped schools in the mountain states, the Tucson 
building is comprised of two separate parts. A three 
story section with full basement houses technical work 
such as chemistry, typing, bookkeeping, drafting, and 
art, along with vocational home economies units. The 
general counseling department for the entire school sys- 
tem is also located on the main floor of the three-story 
structure. The second part of the building—a one- 
story shop wing section—houses all of the shops 
(specifically, beginning and advanced machine shop, 
foundry, sheet metal, electrical, gas and electric weld- 
Ing, beginning and advanced woodwork, carpentry, 
beginning and advanced graphic arts, beginning and 
advanced photography, airplane engine mechanics, and 


auto mechanies). 


“ach shop is designed with a large overhead .door in 


order that trucks of supplies and equipment can con- 
Veniently unload. 
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Francis A. VESEY 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Tucson, Arizona 


Individual instructors and committees of instructors 
worked out final plans for shop layouts. 

Constructed of reinforced concrete with a _hard- 
burned face brick exterior, the Tucson school is out- 
standing in architectural design and beauty. Equip- 
ment, lighting, room arrangement, and floor plans are 
all based on the most efficient and up-to-date ideas. 
Shops have concrete flooring and the main three-story 
structure features linoleum covered concrete floors 
throughout. Completely automatic outdoor antici- 
pators operate the hot water heating system which is 
controlled by six zones. In this way, the heating of 
various parts of the building is regulated in accordance 
with the variable needs of such a large structure. 

Air conditioning is provided through an evaporative 
cooling system governed by 15 5-HP fans on the roofs 
of both parts of the building. Classroom temperatures 
will therefore be ideal regardless of seasonal changes. 

An extensive adult education program is now under 
way in the Tucson Vocational School. All types of 
courses are offered for adults in a night school which 
has been organized in order to provide maximum com- 
munity service. 








Students building a new road from the school farm to the state highway. 


igneee within walking distance of Hamlin High 
School and about 15 minutes by bus from Duval 
High School, the Vocational Agriculture Department 
School Farm of thirty-five acres, owned by the Lincoln 
County Board of Education,.is rapidly being converted 
from an unproductive “run down” portion of the old 
county “poor” farm into West Virginia’s first school- 
operated laboratory-farm. 

Vocational agriculture students of the two schools, 
along with the institutional-on-farm trainees through- 
out the county, are really learning by doing. 

Purchased in 1947 from the Lincoln County Court, 
the vocational agriculture farm will eventually be 
stocked and equipped to provide Lincoln county students 
and farmers with an outstanding demonstration-experi- 
mental plot. Meanwhile the vocational agriculture and 
1.0.F. classes are learning to plan and conduct many 
activities needed for the maximum development of the 
farm as an economic unit of production. 

Since the Hamlin and Duval Future Farmers of 
America chapters are responsible for the operation and 
most of the financing of the farm (receiving such profits 
as may be realized), the vocational agriculture boys can 
also learn to make managerial decisions wisely. 

Other agricultural agencies have and will continue 
to benefit from the laboratory-farm. In working with 
other agencies the student learns another very important 
lesson—that of cooperation and using the services of 
many agencies that are available to farmers. 

A good example of such cooperation was the Lincoln 
County Pioneer Day, sponsored and conducted by the 
vocational workers with the assistance of the soil con- 
servation technicians, business men and other ag agen- 
cies. 

Pioneer Day activities consisted of the application of 
conservation practices included in a plan worked out 
for the school farm by the vocational agriculture class 
and the Soil Conservation Service. Conservation meas- 
ures were applied by the members of the vocational 
agriculture and I.0.F. classes with the help of the Pro- 
duction Marketing Association, the Forestry Division 






L. F. Hurron 


Vocational Agriculture Teacher 
Hamlin, West Virginia 
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WEST VIRGINIAS 
SCHOOL 


FARM 


W est Virginia’s first school-operated farm 
has, in 3 years, established its importance 
to the vocational ag program and 
the community. 


of the State Conservation Commission, the county agri- 
cultural agent, and others. A variety of demonstrations 
which are focusing the farmers’ attention on all phases 
of conservation work was featured. 

Over 150 workers participated in planting 5,000 pine 
seedlings; laying 900 feet of six-inch drain tile; improv- 
ing Of a spring and constructing’a concrete watering 
trough; liming, fertilizing and reseeding fifteen acres of 
pasture land; planting a wildlife area around the farm 
pond; constructing 200 rods of fencing; and improving 
a road from the state highway to the vocational agricul- 
ture building. 

How well this activity created interest in conserva- 
tion work among the students may be judged by the 
fact that all the awards presented by the local bank 
in a county-wide soil conservation contest were made to 
I.0.F. trainees who took part in Pioneer Day activities. 

The first year the vocational agriculture classes took 
over the operation of the farm, variety-yield trials were 
conducted (at the suggestion of the county agent) on 
tobacco and corn—two of the county’s most important 
crops. After crops were harvested the first year, an 
analysis of yields and practices was made as a class 
project. As a result the second harvest of corn showed 
an increase of 163 per cent, while the value of tobacceo 
increased 159 per cent. 

Production goals set by the vocational agriculture 
classes for the coming year for these two crops is twiee 
that produced the first year. 

Corn produced the first year was used for a success- 
ful swine feeding demonstration in which classes charted 
the rate of gain and costs of two different rations fed 
to fattening pigs. Related school work that grew out 
of this included the construction of an “A” type hog 
house, a corn crib, self-feeders for swine, and a butcher- 
ing plant that is providing experience for the class i 
butchering hogs. 

A chapter pig ring consisting of two sows and a boat 
(all registered Berkshires) is owned by the FFA. 
These animals were purchased to improve the swine of 
the county by distributing registered pigs to FFA mem- 
bers. Two West Virginia farrowing houses have beet 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE inner cabinet group elected by the Industrial Arts 
Policies and Planning Committee of the industrial 
arts division of the American Vocational Association 
convened at a called meeting in the Washington AVA 
headquarters on February 12th, 13th, and 14th. 

Representing the committee were Chairman Dr. 
Shriver L. Coover, Head of the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, California, Pa.; Verne 
L. Pickens, Chairman, Division of Practical Arts, Voea- 
tional and Family Life Education, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. Stanley J. Pawelek, Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md.; and Dr. Chris H. Groneman, 
Head, Industrial Education Department, Texas A and 
M College, College Station, Texas. 

The committee was very ably assisted by Dr. Roy G. 
Fales, AVA’s Vice President for Industrial Arts, and 
Chief, Bureau of Industrial Arts Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Le <i. John Ludington, 
Specialist in Industrial Arts, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., (ex officio member) ; and Dr. M. 
AVA Executive Secretary. 
immediate Past President of the 
AVA and Director of Industrial Arts in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was unable to attend the conference. 

The committee concerned itself with several press- 
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» ing problems regarding committee memberships and 


their functions; the advisability of publishing a news 

letter or year book; the contributions of industrial arts 

education to the national emergency; increased mem- 
bership in the AVA; and program suggestions for the 
» AVA 1951 Convention in Minneapolis. 

The committee was advised by Dr. Mobley and Dr. 
Ludington concerning legislative measures affecting 
vocational education and industrial arts and the prob- 
able role each might be expected to fulfill in the pro- 
longed emergency period. It was pointed out that 
teachers should encourage high-school-aged boys to 
remain in school upon the recommendation of the De- 
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TAPPC CABINET REPORT 


to r.: John Ludington, Verne L. Pickens, Roy G. Fales, Shriver L. Coover, M. D. Mobley, Chris H. Groneman, and Stanley J. Pawelek. 





fense Department’s Committee on Education Liaison, 








whose members include educational representatives 
from the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces, the U. S. 


Office of Education and the American Council on 
Education. Youth should be urged to intensify their 


studies in the fields of mathematics, science, and indus- 
trial arts shop courses. Each of the services prefer to 
have young men with a well-rounded general back- 
ground of high school education in these areas so that 
their education will be adaptive to the special require- 
ments of the armed forces. 

It_was emphasized that a knowledge of drafting and 
reading drawings along with a manipulative dexterity 
is very y desirable today, particularly in the metals and 
electricity oe er 

‘Considerable time was devoted to a study of the 
advisability of a complete revision of the AVA bulle- 
tin Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. Dr. Mob- 
ley stated that this publication has the largest cir- 
culation of any released by the AVA. 

The revision of the AVA service leaflet on industrial 
arts is contemplated for release before the 1951 con- 
vention. 

An effort will be made at the annual AVA conven- 
tion to provide more practical demonstrations of shop 
techniques by technical representatives of industry and 
education. This phase of the convention has proved to 
be very effective, educational, and stimulating to indus- 
trial arts teachers. 

The committee adjourned on Wednesday with the 
feeling that considerable progress had been made, and 
with enthusiastic reports of increased membership and 
interest in the AVA from Dr. Mobley. 








Dr. Curis H. GRoNEMAN 
Head, Industrial Education Department, 
Texas A & M College 
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OWENSBORO TECH 
TRAINS FOR 
INDUSTRY 


HE Unitep States is better off than ever before as 

far as skilled labor is concerned, according to ( iff 
Criley, Principal of the Owensboro Technical [igh 
School, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The photographs on this page graphically illustrate 
how America produces vast armies of industrial work- 
ers. Through vocational and technical programs such 
as Owensboro High offers, 11,000,000 workers were 
trained for the national defense program in World 
War II. 

The current emergency calls for another rallying of 
vocational forces throughout the nation. Appropria- 
tions must be available to step up the industrial pro- 
grams of the nation’s vocational schools so that 
maximum facilities can be geared to the swift produc- 
tion of efficient technicians. 

Included among the courses offered at the Owensboro 
school are lighting and wiring, auto mechanics, ma- 
chine shop practices, welding, woodworking, drafting, 
and sheet metal work. All of these courses, in one 
way or another, fit into the training of specialists 
essential to the nation’s current need. 

Owensboro’s vocational program services Daviess 
and 16 surrounding counties (extending from the Ohio 
River to the Tennessee River). 

Servicing western Kentucky with similar programs 
are two schools located in Madisonville and Paducah. 

Courses at Owensboro Tech run from six to twenty- 
two months in length. Graduates are considered em- 
ployable in their specialized fields upon completion of 
this training. 

Currently, the greatest need is for skilled, efficient 
manpower. 

Once again, vocational schools are ready to play an 
important part in the defense mobilization program! 


TOP: Electrical wiring and some basic theory 
in electronics is taught at Owensboro Tech. 
Here William Kelly tests the circuits of a four- 
speed motor controller with forward and re- 
verse switches. Training of this type provides 
specialist material for America’s industrial 
forces. 


CENTER: Owensboro student Earl White welds 
a 6-inch pipe. 


BELOW: Drafting, or putting down mechanical 
ideas on paper for the direction of workers 
in their specialized branches, is one of many 
courses taught at Owensboro which are a” 
asset to the national defense. 
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A limited number of copies of Dr. Sylvester's total study 
of comprehensive and vocational high schools are available. 
Requests should be directed to Dr. Sylvester at 2811 Mt. 
Holly St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


Dr. CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


COMPREHENSIVE and VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE PROBLEMS and issues of the values and importance 
Toi the comprehensive and vocational high schools 
have received much attention in educational circles for 
many years. 

Disputes, heated debates, and verbal if not manual 
fisticuffs, all unbecoming the dignified educational pro- 
fession, have taken place in many sections of the land. 
Much has been said and much has been written about 
these schools. Yes, too much and too little—too much 
condemnation and too little commendation. 

There are those who speak disparagingly of separate 
vocational high or other occupational schools, others 
who are just as much opposed to comprehensive high 
schools, and many who criticize rather vehemently the 
academic and general high schools. Even many strong 
advocates of the traditional high school admit that 
they serve but a relatively small proportion of the 
boys and girls of high school age. 

A review of current literature, professional books, 
and publications, reveals very positive opinions and 
declarations on the values and disadvantages of both 
comprehensive and vocational high schools. A limited 
number of pertinent opinions will be presented in this 
article. The contributions to this topic, which are 
up to date in every respect, have been submitted 
through the courtesy and generosity of 31 educators, 
including state superintendents, city superintendents, 
state directors of vocational education, city directors, 
university professors of industrial education, and prin- 
cipals of vocational and comprehensive high schools. 
The 31 replies represent about 60 per cent of the in- 
quiries which were sent to educators selected at ran- 
dom. All of the replies were thoughtfully prepared. 
Some were very extensive and complete and give many 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the two types 
of schools under consideration. The inquiries covered 
lour questions involving: 

. The advantages and the disadvantages of operating specialized 

and vocational-technical high schools. 

. The advantages and disadvantages of housing vocational courses 

in comprehensive high schools. 

- The values to be obtained by housing all types of vocational 

courses among several high schools. 

. The desirability of having one or both types of schools, from 


the standpoint of administration, financing, operation, and rela- 
tionship to the community. 


Before proceeding further, it is well to give the gen- 
eral :1eaning and purposes of these schools. Briefly, it 
seems to be the consensus of many educators that: 


|. The comprehensive high school is an all-inclusive secondary 
school in which is offered academic, cultural, general, practical 
arts courses, and a limited variety of vocational courses com- 
mensurate to the school population and which meet the needs, 
as far as possible, of youth and of the community. 


{2d 
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2. The vocational or vocational-technical high school is designed 
to offer the variety of vocational and technical courses which 
are needed to prepare the youth of the community for entrance 
into profitable employment there, as well as to educate them 
for their civic and social duties and responsibilities. 


Among educators and other persons who have a 
genuine understanding of the many general and spe- 
cific objectives of education on a broad front, who 
fully realize the many differences in youth and how 
they learn, and who are realistic in providing achievable 
education for all, there should be little, if any, differ- 
ence of opinion as to the need for several types of 
schools, the majority of which have already proved 
their worth. This is an attempt to present the case 
of two types of schools in an unbiased, fair, honest, 
and constructive manner, supported by worthy opinions, 
known experiences, and modern practice. 

There is hope in establishing the values and im- 
portance of both schools with persons who are open to 
reason and who are willing to concede the true values 
that come out of going and effective programs of voca- 
tional education in various types of schools and at levels 
of education consistent with the aptitudes, abilities, 
mental capacities, interests, and desires of boys and 
girls. There is little, if any, hope in reconciling the 
apparent differences about vocational education with 
persons whose minds are closed to reason, the obstinate, 
and those who lack understanding of the real purposes 
and objectives of vocational education. 

One might ask by whose decree or by what right 
does any educator—general or vocational—make it 
mandatory that neither the comprehensive nor the 
vocational high school shall supplant the other. And 
where can there be progress by “holding the line” 
against the vocational school as advocated by some 
when the majority of the youth of America leave school 
at the earliest opportunity, ill-prepared for life and 
the earning of an honest livelihood. 

In vocational high schools, all students 
courses leading to vocations of their choice. There is 
little, if any, class distinction. This is true even when 
there are business and distributive education offerings 
which are usually referred to as preparation for the 
white collar vocations. In many, if not all, of the 
general and comprehensive high schools there is much 
class distinction. Usually the academic courses are 
ranked in first position, business courses second, and 
the practical arts and industrial courses last. Further- 
more, pupils are very often guided to school programs in 
a similar order, i.e., from the one that is considered 
most worthy and most important to the courses which 
offer preparation for work. 

The location of vocational and practical arts depart- 
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As of February 15, 1951, ten states are over the 
top in 1951 membership totals! That's a new record 
and AVA is proud to doff its hat to these ten states 
whose aggressive membership drives are making 
history! 


HATS OFF to— 


1951 
Georgia 2209 
Idaho 159 
Maine 57 
Missouri 729 
North Carolina 1132 
Oregon 304 
South Carolina 860 
South Dakota 160 
Washington 503 
Wyoming 137 

Watch your JOURNALS for monthly listings of 
states who surpass their 1950 membership totals! 
The year is young—with a little more effort, you, 
too, can make the honor roll! 


LET’S GO, 
STATE MEMBERSHIP. CHAIRMEN! 











ments in the general high schools are quite often in the 
least desirable parts of the building. Students in such 
courses are frequently looked down upon by students 
in the academic courses. Often even the teachers of 
shop subjects are considered lower socially by the aca- 
demic division of faculties and they, consequently, are 
frustrated in doing a thorough job of education and 
training. The instructors who enter the teaching pro- 
fession from the trades or industries feel the necessity 
therefore of becoming more acceptable in the profession 
by acquiring college degrees. 

These reasons and many others cause difficulties 
where all or a few types of education are offered in the 
same building and under the same administration. Many 
other factors and conditions are in effect detrimental 
to the cause of vocational and practical arts education. 
There are, of course, some comprehensive high schools 
which give equal ranking to all courses. For effective 
vocational education, it is only fair and reasonable to 
expect such recognition in all comprehensive and gen- 
eral high schools. 

As the need for these two types of schools are dis- 
cussed, the question of early school leavers should be 
kept in mind. It is quite apparent that they do not 
fit into the present traditional type schools. 


An article in the June, 1950 issue of Scuoot Lire on 
Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School has many 
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proposals of great importance with significant sug zes- 
tions for changes in secondary school curriculums. — [he 
lack of these practices no doubt include many of the 
reasons why youth leave school, in addition to a general 
dislike for schools with the traditional atmosphere, «.ca- 
demic requirements, social stigma, “straight-jac cet” 
program of studies, limited objectives, and ineffec: ive, 
unattractive, and non-appealing offerings. There are. 
of course, other reasons such as a dislike of certain 
teachers, just plain tired and bored, a desire or :ieed 
to earn money, and inability to keep up with the 
“Joneses.” 


“Some of the most important curricular needs in 
pupil adjustment include: 


1. Curricula with sufficient flexibility and adaptability to meet 
the needs, abilities and interest of all youth. 

. Provision for balanced programs in terms of general and special 
education in line with each pupil's needs and abilities. 

. Elimination of social stratification at all levels of education and 
in all schools, both academic and vocational. 

. Improvement of relationship between teachers and students, 

- Opportunities for realistic consideration of vocational interests 
and for special education required in advancing them. 

. Delaying specialized vocational training until just prior to the 
student's withdrawal from school, but certainly not too late to 
reach him. 

. Planning of curriculum and development of teaching procedures 
in line with understanding and knowledge of the community in 
which pupils live. 

. Standards of achievement in terms of behavior and ability to 
learn, rather than in terms of mastery of subject matter, but in 
suitable classes and schools where this is possible. 

. Providing the type of school and most suitable location for the 
most effective accomplishment of each student's education and 
training for living and the earning of a living.” 


The advisability of providing separate vocational 
school buildings is well presented in a quotation from 
THE ScHoot ADMINISTRATOR AND VOCATIONAL Epvca- 
TION, & 1950 publication of the AVA: 


“Vocational education has specific and distinctive objectives 
which are best achieved through special personnel and school 
facilities. A separate vocational school building and vocational 
school staff are advisable and desirable when warranted by the 
size of the vocational program involved. The magnitude of the 
program will depend on the availability of students needing 
occupational training and employment opportunities in the area. 
In larger cities it is most appropriate to establish one, or more, 
vocational schools to handle the entire vocational program in 
the city. This prevents duplication of equipment and personnel, 
which results when the vocational program is distributed among 
other high schools, with the exception of homemaking and pos- 
sibly business education. 

“Many communities without large populations® or sufficient 
taxable wealth find it difficult to expand their educational offer- 
ings because of indebtedness, inadequate plant and equipment, 
or overloaded teaching staffs. A practical solution is to increase 
the size of the administrative unit for vocational education pur- 
poses and offer vocational training opportunities to a large 
geographical area through one school already existing or con- 
structed expressly for the purpose. Area vocational schools may 
be established on a county basis or on any logical geographical 
division. A program carried on in an area vocational school 
has a much better chance to develop into an outstanding voca- 
tional program with good staying power than does a vocational 
program tacked on to an already overloaded local school. 

“Since adult education constitutes a major part of vocational 
education, the school administrator should explore the possi- 
bilities and advantages of plans to provide vocational training 
in special vocational schools at the post-high school level. In 
addition to the existing need of adults for vocational education, 
the deferred age of extrance into employment makes it advis- 
able to keep youth in school longer. Economic and social 
developments in this country indicate that the trend will be 
towards extending free, public education beyond the twelve 
years now provided. Some states now provide post-high school 
vocational training at public expense through such state-sup- 
ported plans as the junior colleges in California and the agri 
cultural and technical institutes in New York or through such 
local and state-supported plans as the schools of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin.” 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Small Schools 


Can Have 


Mrs. Martha Eisele, center, planning a class project with pupils. 


Every child should have access to an appro- 
priate educational program. The opportunity 
to get the kind of education he needs is the birth- 
right of each child. To provide less is to deny 
the equality of our youth. 


it s FROEHLICH outlines the gospel preached by the 
Supervisor of Guidance Services along the highways, 
byways, and hedgerows in Kansas. Kansas is a state 
of small schools. If representative educational advan- 
tages are to be offered all Kansas students they must 
be offered in small as well as larger schools. 

With two-thirds of the Kansas public high schools 
having enrollments of less than 100, and approximately 
90 per cent having less than 300, Kansas educators can 
ill afford to theorize for long about the small school 
problem. Like the poor, they seem destined to be 
with us always, so the problem must be faced. 

Fredonia is an example of a small secondary school 
which provides the benefits of a guidance service pro- 
gram for its students. Although one of the largest schools 
in Kansas, Fredonia is small when viewed from the 
hational angle. This school of 300 pupils is located in 
a typical county seat town of 4,000 people. No one 
industry dominates the town. There are few features, 
any, that mark Fredonia as different from other 
Kans:s towns of comparable size. 

Considerable impetus has been given this program 
by Dr. E. G. Kennedy, counselor-trainer, Kansas State 
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Mrs. Lucille Richmond confers with a student. 


GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS 


Teachers College, Pittsburg. In addition to visiting 
Fredonia several times during the school year, Dr. Ken- 
nedy also teaches classes at. Pittsburg which are at- 
tended by members of the Fredonia faculty. 

Miss Irene Akin, a veteran teacher of two decades, 
with 5 years’ experience as a social science teacher at 
Fredonia, was selected to direct the guidance program 
at Fredonia. 


N ORGANIZED program of guidance activities has been 
A worked out for all students. In the area of indi- 
vidual analysis, individual interviews and testing are 
used as needed. The information regarding each stu- 
dent is kept in a detailed cumulative record for the use 
of the counselor and any interested teacher. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test, the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (Short Form) and the Terman- 
MecNemar Test of Mental Ability are all used for fresh- 
men. Any information obtained from the feeder 
schools is also recorded in the cumulative record. 

During the sophomore year, the Kuder Preference 
Record Inventory is administered. These results are 
used to stimulate discussions in an attempt to discover 
fields of interest. Some form of problem inventory is 
also given. A personal conference with Miss Akin fol- 
lows, and the results of this inventory are discussed 
by Miss Akin and the student. 

Another reading test, usually Gates, is also given dur- 
ing the sophomore year. This test, like the Iowa test 
during the freshman year, is given in the English classes. 
The Gates Reading Test is again administered during 
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the junior year in the English classes, as is the Iowa 
Test. This is the only standardized testing done during 
the junior year. 

In the senior year the Kuder Preference Record is 
again administered, and the results compared with the 
profile of the sophomore year. These are used as a 
starting point in vocational counseling. 

A standardized problem check list is administered 
to seniors. This year, for the first time, the counselor 
plans to administer the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Test to seniors. The results will be 
used in doing further educational and vocational coun- 
seling, as well as to help the student determine whether 
or not he should go to college. 

One of the most complete sets of cumulative records 
of any school in Kansas is found in Fredonia. Such 
items of information as name, address, place of birth 
of student; name, address, nationality, marital status, 
birthplace, education, and occupation of parent or 
guardian; sibling information; education record; auto- 
biographies; health record; work experience; extra cur- 
ricular activities; religious affiliation; standardized test 
results; and anecdotes written by teachers; all become 
a part of this record. 

Counseling for individual students is part of the pro- 
gram. Miss Akin reserves three hours daily for stu- 
dents to come to her and discuss their problems. 

A fairly adequate file of both bound and unbound 
occupational information is kept on hand in the school 
library. The use of this information is supplemented 
by theme and research paper writing in the upper three 
years. Vocational films are used widely in the social 
science classes during the sophomore, junior, and senior 
years. 

Placement and follow-up techniques are being worked 
out. A community occupational survey is_ being 
planned, and when finished, a more adequate placement 
program can be carried out. Present plans call for the 
survey to be handled by students. 


GUIDANCE program that has been in operation 
longer and is more extensive in scope than that at 
Fredonia is being carried on at Garnett, Kansas. This 
high school of 250 students in a town of 2,500 has had 
a functioning guidance program for the past five years. 
All the services provided at Fredonia are being pro- 
vided at Garnett plus some other features that have 
been developed through the years. This program was 
begun in the fall of 1946. Dr. E. G. Kennedy, counselor- 
trainer, and Marlin C. Schrader, then supervisor of 
guidance services in Kansas, worked closely with the 
school administrators in setting up the program. Mrs. 
Martha Eisele, who had been teaching in secondary 
schools for ten years and who had been on the Garnett 
faculty for three years, was chosen to direct the program. 
The Garnett program is outstanding in several areas. 
A very fine program of orientation has been worked 
out for freshmen, who are all asked to come to the 
school one day early. This enables them to meet as 
many members of the faculty as possible, to learn in 
advance of the various activities, to take the Otis 
Quick Scoring Test, to enroll, and to tour the building. 
It is felt that this prograin helps to bridge the gap 
between elementary and secondary schools. 

A very extensive system of disseminating occupational 
information has been developed. This is handled 
through the school library, as well as through the 
counselor’s office. Much information is also given stu- 
dents through the means of career and college days. 
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This school has been very successful in providing | elp 
for students who want to attend college. All deser ing 
graduates needing financial assistance are given ai: in 
obtaining scholarships. 


5 FURTHER prove that these services can be prov: led 
in small schools, a third case is cited. Richmond 
Rural High School boasts of approximately 75 studcnts 
in a village of 450. 

In the fall of 1949 the high school principal felt | iat 
something should be provided for the students in the 
way of a guidance program. Mrs. Lucille Perkins, 
English instructor and dramatics coach, was assigied 
the responsibility. 

Mrs. Perkins concentrated last year on buildin: a 


library of occupational information. With the |.elp 


and advice of Dr. Kennedy, she was able to select :ind 
obtain a collection of materials on educational and 
occupational information that would be a eredii to 
larger schools. Since Mrs. Perkins does not have an 
office for private counseling, this material is displayed 
on a table in the classroom. 

The students in Richmond know that Mrs. Perkins 
is interested in their problems. Many of them con- 
tact her during the one hour each day she has set 
aside for counseling. Because the student body is so 
small, she knows each student intimately and does 
much individual counseling. 

An accumulation of data is being prepared concern- 
ing each student. Within a few years Richmond high 
will have an adequate set of cumulative records on 
students. Standardized ‘testing, as indicated by the 
student’s need, is carried out. All students are given 
an intelligence test each year. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh graders are given 
reading tests in their English classes ‘each year. Elevy- 
enth grade students will take the Kuder Preference 
Record Inventory in beginning a social science unit on 
occupations the second semester. Seniors interested in 
going to college are given the A. C. E. Psychological 
Test during the second semester. 

Many points in the Richmond program need rein- 
forcement. The program has proved, however, that 
any school can do something in providing a guidance 
program, regardless of its size. These schools and 
many others in towns and villages dotting the plains 
of Kansas are doing their bit in offering guidance serv- 
ices in order that every child shall have access to an 
appropriate educational program. 


Ramon L. CHARLES 


Kansas State Supervisor 
Occupational Informaiton and Guidance 


1 Froehlich, Clifford P. Guidance Services in the Smaller 
Schools, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1950. 





AVA’S 1951 CONVENTION 
IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
NOVEMBER 27-30 
WILL BE BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND — 
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PUBLIC) RELATIONS 
in HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Georgia's homemaking teachers are equipped 
to interpret their programs via newspaper, 
radio, and public speaking, to their communities. 


BERNICE Brown McCvuLuar 


Consultant in Educational Public Relations 
Milledgeville, Georgia 





EORGIA is training its homemaking teachers to inter- 
G pret the homemaking story to the public. 

Miss Inez Wallace, Superviser of Vocational Home- 
making Education for the state, had the idea that the 
public had a right to know just what the homemaking 
education program was and, moreover, that the teachers 
had a right to the sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation which would come to them from an informed 
public. 

A trained college public relations director was bor- 
rowed for the experiment. The first step in the proce- 
dure was the planning of a Public Relations Workshop. 
This was part of the regular summer conference of 300 
homemaking teachers. It was one of a half dozen 
workshops on the program. 

Since the time for any one workshop would be so 
short, much preparation had to be made in advance. 
A booklet, entitled Telling Our Story, was written and 
mimeographed. The teachers took these booklets home 
with them for their own use and for the perusal of stu- 
dents whom they would in turn train in better public 
relations techniques. Requests have since come in 
from other states and organizations for additional 
copies of these booklets, and the supply has long since 
been exhausted. 

In evaluating the summer conference program, the 
teachers gave their top vote to the public relations 
studies, probably for the reason that it was new and 
that it met in some degree a need which they had long 
felt. 

The program dealt with three phases of interpretation 
of the school program: newspaper, radio, and public 
speaking. It has long been a common complaint among 
editors that school people do not know how to write in 
newspaper language. They can do a beautiful literary 
job, but this does not fill the unique need of news- 
papers. The teachers were given simple stories, shown 
the ordinary techniques of typing, spacing, balancing, 
writing lead sentences, cutting wordage, and writing cut- 
lines for pictures. Many of them were amazed to see 
how simple the whole process is. They were also sur- 
prised to hear that, except in times of war news or 
Newsprint shortage, no education group has to beg for 
space in any paper. Editors are eager to get good news, 
Well \vritten. Their business is the transmission of 
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news, and news of what its children are doing in school 
is of vital interest to any community. A chart made 
by thousands of parents and passed along to teachers 
at the workshop proved that parents are more inter- 
ested in news of their children’s progress in the actual 
school program than in news of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Teachers were given help in planning and writing 
radio scripts, casting of radio groups, and planning a 
series of radio programs. They were provided with 
suggestions for varied programs in order that they 
might avoid the monotony of the one-person talk, 
which radio officials classify as “deadly dull education 
programs.” Many station managers say they are 
happy to provide radio time, but they think education 
owes them the courtesy of making the program so inter- 
esting that they will not lose listeners. 

Techniques of public speaking were in the third pub- 
lic relations feature. Such advice as sparkling up 
talks with anecdotes and human interest material, 
keeping statistics down to a minimum, speaking with 
enthusiasm, knowing the subject well, not reading from 
a paper, and eliminating such audience-annoying tricks 
as bouncing up and down on the feet, staring at the 
ceiling, speaking in monotones, or being inaudible was 
stressed. Civic, church and other groups are con- 
stantly alert for good publie speakers, and this affords 
an excellent channel for the interpretation of the school 
program. 

The Georgia venture into public relations includes 
also the feature story and picture in dailies, publicizing 
local stories, and using trained speakers at special pro- 
grams. Mainly the emphasis has been on helping the 
teacher herself to learn how to do these jobs. 

When a special program which calls for the help of 
a professional comes up, this assistance is available to 
any teacher who requests it in advance—with the re- 
quests clearing through the state office. 

The main value of the program has been the teachers’ 
recognition of the fact that they can do an acceptable 
job of interpreting their own program, and that there 
is nothing esoteric about public relations. It is simply 
good relations with the public, and the basie factor in 
it is always a teacher of vitality, competence, and good- 
will toward the community in which she works and 
lives. 
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Industrial arts is one of the practical arts included in the 
field of general education, having for its purpose the giv- 
ing of information about and experiences in the use of 
tools, materials, and processes necessary for the home and 
manufacturing industries. 
I" THIS definition of industrial arts is accepted, the im- 

portance of industrial arts as general education be- 
comes apparent. If this definition is analyzed, it is 
found that industrial arts includes the habits, the atti- 
tudes, the ideals, the character traits, the skills, and the 
knowledges of the home and the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

One of the finest vehicles on which to transmit some 
of the behavior characteristics listed above occurs 
through the development of skill. Skill development 
requires the need for knowledge connected with it. 


This does not mean long lectures, long illustrations, or 
long reading assignments, but the essential knowledge 
that goes with the related skills. 

If we desire to develop skill in using a saw, it is 
necessary to have related knowledge about kinds of 


saws. Consequently, skill may be used as the vehicle. 
There are other behavior changes, too, which may be 
intangible, but, on the other hand, are not to be over- 
looked as a phase of industrial arts within the general 
education program. 

The development of socially useful and socially ac- 
cepted habits is essential in effective education. If a 
person develops a skill, it is highly probable he will 
retain it. On the other hand, if a habit is formed, it 
is more than likely that the habit will remain with the 
individual the rest of his life. 

The person of our culture is very largely a creature 
of habit. As an illustration of this, look for the 
answer to the query: which string do you put over the 
other in tying your shoes? It is doubtful that anyone 
will have an immediate answer. However, we get up 
in the morning and, by habit, tie our shoes. 

If we take this axiom of habit formation into the 
industrial arts field, we will find that most of our people 
are creating the kind of habits that will remain with 
them the rest of their lives. 

As a supervisor, if I walk into the wood shop and 
find the students laying their planes on their sides in- 
stead of setting them on their cutting edges, and if this 
is done without caution from the instructor, then it 
shows that the proper habits have been formed. When 
we develop desirable habits in our students, we must 
include this factor along with the other characteristics 
listed above. 
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LYNNE C. Monror 
Professor of Industrial Aris 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 








By developing favorable attitudes toward work and 
toward our fellow men, industrial arts is filling a place in 
the general education of our children. The value of indus- 
trial arts in this respect takes on a new light when 
considered by such criteria as the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education, or by any other criteria of 
comparable merit. 

In laboratory courses, it is possible to effect the de- 
velopment of character traits through the association 
of mankind with himself. Industrial arts provides 
freedom for the students to work with one another and 
to develop desirable character traits, because the same 
traits which society has deemed essential if men are to 
work together—consideration, respect for another's 
property, and cooperation—are all essential to good 
shop work. 

Character traits have been taught in many ways in 
our public schools, and there are undoubtedly many 
other ways in which they can be encouraged. By con- 
tinual pressure and emphasis on the development of 
good character traits, industrial arts can continue to be 
a major factor in the development of good citizens and 
good individuals. 


HE ideals of our society can well be displayed, 

taught, and developed in an industrial arts shop. 
The projects produced are comparable to the finest 
products on the market. At the same time the students 
are developing skills and habits which make them per- 
sons of high ideals. When we put into practice the 
ideals which we consider essential to the complete indi- 
vidual, industrial arts has justified its place in educa- 
tion. 

Character traits taught in our schools have been 
invaluable in times of stress and pressure, such as dur- 
ing the last war when our men were forced to work with 
one another in close quarters. When a leader was lost, 
often another man who had never been a leader stepped 
to the fore. His comrades accepted him and recognized 
in him the qualities of leadership that had been instilled 
during his formative years, often in school. Since in- 
dustrial arts is a cross-section of the entire panorama 
of the home, school, business, and industry, it provides 
a fine opportunity for teachers to develop such desirable 
character traits. 

A great responsibility is ours and I should like to be 
placed on record as saying that we are doing all in our 
power to make industrial arts an important phase 
general education. We recognize the importance ol 
each related factor, but a combination of all can and 
will make industrial arts even more significant. 
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L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 


AKE County, North Carolina, established its first 
W school forest when T. B. Jones, sawmill operator 
and farmer, deeded 10 acres of his woodlands to the 
Apex School. The deed was officially presented to T. B. 
Holland, vocational agriculture instructor, by Mr. 
Jones during a forestry demonstration sponsored by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company on January 16. 
More than 150 were in attendance. 

A permanent project, the 10-acre plot will be man- 
aged by the Apex School’s Future Farmers of America 
under the supervision of the school’s vocational ag 
teacher, with the State Forest Service advising. The 
movement was sponsored by the Seaboard Railroad. 

Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President of the 
railroad company, said this and similar demonstrations 
represent part of Seaboard’s program of promoting 
sound forestry practices in six southern states—Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. 

L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, delivered the principal address. He told 
the group of young farmers, vocational ag teachers, 
forestry officials, and others, that we have more or less 
exploited our forests in the past. So much small timber 
has been destroyed by improper cutting that, in many 
cases, we haven’t enough seedlings 
to recreate profitable forests. 

Mr. Ballentine said there are 7,- 
500,000 to 8,000,000 acres of crop 
land in North Carolina, and 18 to 20 
million acres either in farm forest 
lands or available for timber growth. 
He stated that the soft woods, or 
pine, are much more profitable for 
commercial use than the types of 
hardwood largely grown in this coun- 
try, and that timber stands should 


A SCHOOL FOREST IS BORN 


T. B. Jones presents a 10-acre deed to T. B. 
Holland, Vocational Agriculture Instructor at 
the Apex High School, as (I. to r.) P. A. 
Griffiths, Manag t Assistant, Department 
of Conservation and Development; Warren T. 
White, Assistant Vice President, Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad; and A. L. Teachey, North Caro- 
lina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
witness the presentation. 
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be developed with this fact in mind. 

The demonstration of the growth of timber according 
to approved methods, continued the speaker, pointed 
up the great need in North Carolina for a program 
devoted to the proper cutting and protection of forests. 

The afternoon session, conducted by Bob Hoskins, 
Seaboard forester, included the demonstration of chain 
saw equipment under the direction of Bill McDonald, 
of the Homelite Corporation. This was followed by a 
demonstration of mechanical tree planting, directed by 
Bob Scherar of the State Forest Service. 

Jim Hubbard, Fire Control Assistant of the State 
Forest Service, demonstrated equipment for suppressing 
forest fires. This included a forest fire truck and hand 
tools, as well as a tractor with fire line plow. 

A. L. Teachey, North Carolina State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, gave the address of welcome. 
Grady Miller, Wake County Agent, presented the 
response. 

Other dignitaries in attendance were: State Forester 
W. K. Beichler; E. N. Meekins, District Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture; Dr. J. B. Kirkland and Pro- 
fessor C. C. Searborough of North Carolina State Col- 
lege; Roger Wolcott, of International Paper Company ; 
H. L. Hart, Principal of the Apex High School; and 
Charles I. Morton, E. E. Staples, and W. H. Higgin- 
botham, all of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
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The Retailing Laboratory Store 


Students at work in the soft lines room. 







Eva F. Tisperts and Ken R. Wituiams, Long Beach City College 


HE Business and Technology Division of the Long 

Beach City College offers a concentrated course in 
retailing. 

This course is made up of one preparatory year de- 
voted to the fundamental aspects of retailing and a 
second year which is largely devoted to advanced sub- 
jects. 

The second year is a cooperative part-time program. 
Each student works part time on a job in the field of 
retailing and also attends the class part time. 

Outside of the fact that this program is a two-year, 
concentrated vocational training (subjects are confined 
to retailing and other courses which directly effect suc- 
cess in the field), the program is similar in many 
respects to other fine programs throughout the nation. 

Long Beach has the advantage of a complete labora- 
tory set-up which has contributed materially to the 
success of the program. The laboratory is made up of 
a soft lines room, a hard lines room, and a large display 
window located in the hall of the main building. 

These rooms were ordinary classrooms which were 
converted to laboratory rooms without structural al- 
terations. They serve the dual purpose of laboratory 
and classroom. The planning, fixtures and equipment 
were decided upon with the cooperation and advice of 
an advisory committee of Long Beach business men. 


The Soft-Lines Room 


This room is equipped to accommodate men’s wear, 
women’s wear, children’s wear and some variety store 
items. Equipment and fixtures include two hanging 
eases with a mirror aleove which is used in teaching 
factors related to women’s apparel, men’s apparel, and 
certain items of apparel for older children. 

A shoe-fitting unit includes chair, stool and floor 
mirror. The section used for the shoe.stock was an 


ordinary classroom cupboard from which the doors were 
removed. 
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Long Beach, California 





Another group of fixtures is designed for the display 
and sale of beachwear, lingerie, blouses, sweaters, hand- 
bags and costume jewelry. This group can be easily 
converted to handle men’s shirts, ties, socks, jewelry, 
beachwear and other haberdashery items. It can also 
be used for the usual assortment of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s wear. Included in this arrangement are three 
glass counter showcases, two glass wall cases and a 
center case with a mirror display alcove. All these 
have drawers or sliding panels in the lower half. 

The fourth unit is for millinery. A millinery counter 
with four deep drawers for stock and a double-faced 
mirror fitting table with chairs and suitable hand mir- 
rors complete the group. Much miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as a utility counter, rolling racks, T-stands, 
mannequins and numerous display pieces is also in- 
cluded. Two dressing rooms are equipped with two 
full-length mirrors and alterations stools. 

The furniture used for the traditional classroom 
teaching portion of the program includes fifteen tables 
and thirty chairs which were purchased in finishes to 
match the light oak color of all the store fixtures. 
These tables are very flexible for use as counters, island 
displays and other uses common in the average retail 
store. All furniture and equipment is movable. 

The room is stocked with merchandise through the 
cooperation of the local merchants. 


The Hard-Lines Room 


Adjacent to the soft-lines room, this unit is equipped 
with standard hardware fixtures. Projected plans call 
for equipping the room with large and small appliances. 
The fixtures include a wall display case with adjustable 
prongs for displaying various kinds of tools and hunt- 
ing equipment. The lower half is devoted to shelving 
with sliding doors. Two counters with partitioned tops 
form a part of this unit. The lower parts of these 
counters have sliding doors and segregated sections for 
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salesbooks, paper bags, and other supplies. A portion 
of one of these counters is used as a service area for 
packing and wrapping. 

A gondola display, consisting of four base sections 
which can be separated to make a series of combina- 
tions, is an important fixture. Also included is a multi- 
ple island display which is flexible and adaptable for 
many uses. 

Several linoleum covered six-inch platforms for dis- 
playing refrigerators, stoves and other large appliances 
are a part of the equipment. 

Two walls of the room are covered with celotex and 
are used extensively in planning and working out dis- 
play materials. The standard classroom chairs and 
tables are arranged to employ business conference meth- 
ods as a part of the training program. 

The room is stocked with hardware, both large and 
small, through the cooperation of the merchants and 
the school district central supply system. 


The Display Window 


The large display window is similar in size and pro- 
portion to the windows in an ordinary department store. 
An interesting feature of this window is the grille type 
_eciling which can be adjusted at various heights to 
accommodate different types of merchandise. 

Fluorescent lighting and outlets for other electrical 
devices are featured. A schedule and display calendar 
is worked out well in advance and each window is a stu- 
dent group project. Display materials and merchan- 
dise are supphed by the school and cooperating mer- 
chants. 


Advantages of the Laboratory Store 


Paralleling actual working situations, the problems 
of housekeeping, display, inventory, stock controls and 
other common problems of retailing take on more real- 
ism and interest when a large percentage of the activi- 
ties can be experienced in the laboratory. The whole 
training program takes on greater meaning and much 
less remains to be projected in the student’s imagina- 
tion. 

However, unless the equipment is used as an integral 
part of the training program, much of the value will 
be lost. Equipment alone is not enough to bring about 
effective training. 

The chief advantage of the laboratory store is the 
opportunity it offers for following through on any given 
retailing function to the logical conclusion. For exam- 
ple, physical inventory takes on new meaning when 
the operation is studied, planned and executed with real 
merchandise. 

Another important function is that of sales training. 
The actual handling, fitting, or demonstration may be 
carried through as the logical part of the sale. 

Finally, the interrelation of various store functions 
along with the many different types and kinds of jobs 
‘an be easily demonstrated. 

Undoubtedly there are many fine programs operating 
without the added benefit of a laboratory set-up. How- 
ever, it is hoped that this material will point up some 
of the advantages of such a set-up in accomplishing an 
effective Job of vocational training for the business of 
retailing. 


Students constructing an original display in the hard lines room. 
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COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 10) 


Vocational courses to be provided through the aca- 
demic high schools are outlined in another quotation 
from the AVA booklet. 


“It is not necessary for each community to maintain a sepa- 


rate school building in order to provide vocational education 
When economic and social conditions do not 
warrant separate schools, courses and/or departments can be 


for its people. 


added to the curriculum of an existing high school, if adequate 
facilities and qualified personnel are made available to ensure 
practical, functional instruction in which actual work conditions 
are duplicated as nearly as possible. In some smaller cities and 
most rural communities, where the emphasis is on homemaking 
and agricultural training, the vocational education needs can be 


met by departments within the existing public school system of 


secondary education, if supplementary training is provided 
through part-time or evening classes. Also, classes in vocational 
education may be given in places other than a public school 
building, so long as they are under public supervision and con- 
trol and meet the specific requirements of the state. 

“Vocational courses will call for some adjustments in the tra- 
ditional pattern of high school programs. Vocational instruc- 
tion cannot be handled adequately in one of the short periods 
into which the high school day has been divided for purposes 
of teaching the various academic subjects. For courses in any 
field of vocational education, the periods must provide sufficient 
time to do an adequate job of instruction on a useful and pro- 
ductive basis.” 


John A. McCarthy, in VocatTionaL EpvucaTion: 
AMERICA’S GREATEST RESOURCE,! says: 


“Those who were responsible for the movement which brought 
about Federal aid for vocational education were practical per- 
sons. They were employers, representatives of organized labor, 
and educators who were aiming to serve the needs of those who 
had to earn their living. They recognized the distinction be- 
tween general education and vocational education, and they 
had no intention of developing programs which would expose 
youth to a series of manual experiences in the hope that some- 
where, sometime, these experiences might be of value in occupa- 
tional life. 

“The Federal legislation relating to vocational education in- 
cludes several specific mandatory requirements, a few of which 
include supervised farm practice, and also, requirements for the 
trade industrial pre-employment schools to operate for not less 
than nine months a year and thirty hours a week, with one 
half of this time to be given to practical work. There are no 
requirements in the acts as to the type of school or class 
organization necessary to meet the requirements.” 

“The question—Should all vocational programs be centered 
in the general high school—has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Administrators in the field of general education and 
those who direct the vocational programs have given much 
consideration to this problem. 

“The topic has assumed greater importance as vocational pro- 
grams have become more popular with students and more 
acceptable to the general public. Social changes and legislation 
which prohibit youth from working in certain occupations until 
they are eighteen years of age have contributed to the impor- 
tance of these discussions. The early trade-preparatory pro- 
grams were intended for youth over fourteen years of age, but 
the changes referred to now places the vocational programs in 
the secondary field and creates the topic for discussion.” 

“The economic well-being of a community depends upon the 
ability of its residents to be effective wage earners; and every 
means should be used to develop job efficiency. It costs less 
to train workers for jobs than to support them in idleness. 

“To state that larger units of vocational education are impera- 
tive will probably arouse the ire of those who advocate the 
small units of vocational education in the high school, because 
it seems to be an economical means of satisfying an interest in 
vocational education. But these small units of vocational 
education are often educational white elephants which are 
maintained long after they have served their extremely limited 
possibilities, and the taxpayer foots the bill. The organization 
of larger units of administration is a must for the future of 
vocational education. The opposition which exists toward the 
elimination of the small, ineffective units must be overcome. 

“The opposition to larger units of vocational education can 
be traced to the fear that a larger administrative unit, organized 

1 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: AMERICA’S GREATEST RESOURCE; 
Chapter VII, page 126; Chapter IX, pages 177, 185; Chapter XV, pages 


334-335; John A. McCarthy; published by and permission for reprint granted 
through the courtesy of American Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois; 1951. 
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to serve an area or a region, will affect the size and import ince 
of the high school in which there are one or two small vocat: onal 
units, and eliminate a few teaching positions. But there js 
another source of opposition, also based upon fear—fear that a 
regional unit for vocational education will attract students ‘rom 
small high schools of the area and thereby affect the prestige 
of a high school in one community and give added prestig2 to 
a high school in another community, where a small un): of 
vocational education in another area has been continued. }ioth 
of these sources of opposition seem to overlook the purposs of 
any well organized educational program—to serve the neecs of 
the students and the community and to serve these needs « fec- 
tively and at the lowest costs to the taxpayers.” 


Harl R. Douglass, in ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS’ RA- 
TION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS,” says: 


“Only the larger city districts are large enough to make prac- 
tical the establishment of such specialized high schools. To 
school officials of other districts the problem is one of academic 
interest only. The tendency to establish specialized high schools 
has met with vigorous opposition. It is maintained that the 
establishment of these: (1) Tends to break down the spirit and 
practice of democracy in American secondary education; (2) 
Tends to lessen the value of cultural training by concentrating 
on narrow, technical, bread-and-butter types of training; 
(3) Does not serve the needs of pupils as represented, because 
students usually attend the nearest high school without refer- 
ence to its adaptability to their needs; (4) Develops economic 
class consciousness; (5) Emphasizes vocational education dis- 
proportionately and prepares more workers in certain vocational 
pursuits than industry and commerce will absorb; (6) Hastens 
a premature choice of vocation and the decision as to educa- 
tion beyond the high school; and (7) Weakens the vocational 
— in the comprehensive, general, or academic high 
schools. 


“Very plausible arguments in favor of the specialized high 
school have also been advanced, including: (1) Students elect- 
ing vocational curricula in the comprehensive high schools be- 
come class conscious and are often discriminated against socially 
by students electing college-preparatory curricula; (2) Because 
the foregoing is true, many students elect general or college- 
preparatory curricula, though their real interests and needs 
demand vocational curricula; (3) The administration of most 
comprehensive schools is neither sympathetic toward programs 
of vocational education nor informed concerning them, and ‘as 
a result the realization of most effective programs of vocational 
education is extremely difficult to achieve; (4) It is much easier 
to develop a desirable vocational morale in the specialized high 
school; (5) By concentrating vocational preparation for a city 
in specialized high schools, it is possible to provide adequate, 
if not exceptional, equipment and instruction, with less dupli- 
cation and at not excessive cost. 

“While it is not possible to show which practice is preferable, 
the tendency toward the specialized high school has been 
checked somewhat in recent years. School officials should give 
the matter most careful study before committing themselves to: 
a specialized high school. Not only is the practice a doubtful 
one, but, granting that it is desirable, the location of the spe- 
cialized high school and the selection of the vocations in which 
instruction is to be given in the light of the probable absorp- 
tion of those trained are problems which demand a most careful 
and painstaking survey by people well trained in the technique: 
of that type of activity.” 


ANY excellent statements were received from school 
M administrators on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the specialized vocational school, but they are 
presented only briefly. 

The state superintendent of one of the smaller’ 
states says that “there would be no advantage in hav- 
ing a separate school in a smali community.” 


From another one of the smaller states the advan- 
tages of a school in this category were that the “ad- 
ministration would be by individual trained in voca- 
tional education and sympathetic to the program. The 
general educational program would be adapted to the 
needs of the student. Such a school would receive com- 
munity support, and the philosophy would be more 

2QRGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS; page 15-16; Harl R. Douglass; published by and permission for ~ 


reprint granted through the courtesy of Ginn and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; revised edition 1945. 
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liable to be in keeping with the objective.” This offi- 
cial points out that the disadvantages, if any, would be 
the “tendency to narrow specialization, insufficient at- 
tention to needs of students in area of general educa- 
tion, and lack of opportunity for association with stu- 
dents from all stratas of society.” 

The superintendent of a large southern state states 
“that the separate vocational high school in a large 
city would mean easier scheduling, the individual needs 
of students can be provided easier, and counseling 
would be more effective.” 

The only disadvantage in his thinking would be the 
tendency for people to avoid the vocational school, 
thinking it would not be on as high a level as the aca- 
demic school. He believes, as many do, that the 
separate schools in a small community cannot be main- 
tained due to the high cost. 

The replies from two other medium-sized states indi- 
cate that specialized vocational schools “should be lo- 
eated close to high schools of considerable size if the 
vocational schools are to be developed as separate insti- 
tutions.” In this case separate institutions would be 
available to high school students. 

Separate vocational schools, in some instances, could 
be located away from the regular high schools because 
of their use for out-of-school youth and adults, and, 
particularly at this time, veterans with G.I. benefits. 

It was pointed out by another state superintendent 
that some advantages of the separate vocational schools 
would include “concentration upon the vocational- 
technical objectives without distractions and complica- 
tions arising from competing curricula.” Furthermore, 
“administration, organization, and instructional serv- 
ices could be geared most effectively to these objectives.” 

A report from a small middle Atlantic state gives 
several very good advantages of separate vocational 
schools, including “the elimination of administrative 
difficulties caused by the longer school day, and the 
assignment of a principal who not only is sympathetic 
with the vocational program, but knows how to ad- 
minister and develop such a program.” Furthermore, 
he feels “that the separate vocational school should 
have an industrial and business atmosphere rather than 
a school atmosphere, and that the program actually re- 
quires a different type of shop, laboratory, and class- 
room from the academie school.” 

The director of a far western state says “that they 
have no cities large enough to have more than one 
senior high school, and there would be no practical pos- 
sibility of conducting separate vocational or vocational- 
technical high schools.” In this state, in addition to 
departments in high schools, three of the colleges are 
operating vocational trade classes. 

The statements from several city superintendents of 
schools were very enlightening and refreshing. The 
superintendent of a small city in the mid-west states 
because of the lack of personal experience he was un- 
able to comment on the advantages or disadvantages of 
separate vocational schools. 

_ From one of the large cities in the east, the follow- 
Ing comment was received: “There are certainly ad- 
vantages in a large city in having at least one or more 
centers where you have a sufficiently large student body 
so that you can concentrate on certain of the major 
vocational fields. By having a large student body 
concentrated in one place, you can buy the necessary 
equipment and provide the necessary facilities for car- 
tying on a richer program than it would be possible to 
carry on in the comprehensive high schools.” 
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From a fair-sized city in the mid-west comes the 
statement from the superintendent: “It is my feeling 
that in a large industrial community or a populous 
rural section where the area vocational high school 
can be established the answer should be the vocational 
high school with ample provisions for a comprehensive 
activity program involving shops, related classes, 
music, dramaties, auditorium exercises and all types of 
extra-curricular activities. In this set-up the voca- 
tional student will be given all the opportunities for 
complete educational development that would be given 
in the so-called comprehensive high school. However, 
in the small community where there are not enough 
students to organize the kind of school I have indicated, 
I would establish certain vocational departments that 
would meet the needs of certain types of children who 
are not particularly interested in the so-called academic 
education.” 





Editor’s Note: This article will be concluded in the 
April, 1951, issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 4) 


apprentice committees. These states developed out- 
lines in conference with the various committees, and 
submitted tentative material to them for approval. 

There was a limited exchange of published material 
between states. New York and Connecticut and New 
York and New Jersey worked together to some extent 
in the development of apprentice material. 

Because the developed material was intended for use 
on a state-wide basis, seventeen of the nineteen reports 
indicated that the format had been standardized, with 
all instructional material of a given type following a 
single pattern. No inter-state standardization of for- 
mat was indicated. In two states, Ohio and California, 
manuals of style have been developed and made avail- 
able to writers. 

As an inducement to capable vocational personnel, 
academic credit was granted for writing instructional 
materials in thirteen of the states reporting. This is a 
very desirable trend, and, with the standard of per- 
formance required for college credit, the development 
program should continue to improve. Workshops were 
definitely planned in the following states for the sum- 
mer of 1950: Arkansas, Connecticut, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


EVALUATING THE PRODUCT 


Many of the institutions concerned with developing 
instructional material have taken steps for evaluating 
or validating the product. Advisory committees were 
used in ten cases, the judgment of instructors in ten, 
and state supervisors and school directors in four cases. 
In three institutions the material in tentative form was 
tried out in actual use. 

In twelve cases all reproduction work was done in 
the laboratories. Outside contracts were used by seven 
of the states, but in most instances the tentative ma- 
terial was produced in mimeographed form. Vocea- 
tional school shops were used in four states, with offset 
printing being utilized in eight laboratories. 
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Some of the generalizations that may be drawn from | 


this report are as follows: 


1. A great deal of interest in the problem of materials 
development was evident in all the states contacted. 


2. Several states recognized the necessity of good in- 
structional material and were attempting to meet their 
needs. 


3. Very little co-ordination on a national scale was 
evident. There was needless duplication of effort in 
many of the fields. Regional conferences could be 
held, with the responsibility for material development 
being allocated to the various states in the region. 


4. Teacher training institutions have the responsibility 
and the opportunity for developing vocational person- 
nel in the area of instructional material writing. Aca- 
demic credit through organized and well supervised 
workshops should be encouraged in more of the states. 


} 


5. Format standardization might be accomplished on a 
national level in many of the occupational fields. This 
would encourage exchange of materials and would par- 
tially eliminate duplication of effort. 


6. Many of the states were well organized for instruc- 
tional material development and could co-operate im- 
mediately in any national effort. 


7. Most of the laboratories were operating on limited 


funds. An appropriation to the United States Office of 
Edueation is needed if the instructional material prob- 
lem is to be solved adequately. 





WEST VIRGINIA’S SCHOOL FARM 
(Continued from page 6) 


constructed to care for the animals in the pig ring. 

A vocational field day and picnic will be held at the 
farm in May, when all interested persons will tour the 
farm. A picnic area consisting of outdoor fireplaces 
and tables will probably be completed for this event. 

Values of the farm to our school and community may 
be summarized as follows: 


The school farm has brought to our school a new 
meaning and impetus in classroom work, a better un- 
derstanding of farm economies, a broadened knowledge 
of good farming practices, and increased self-confidence 
on the part of our students in their work. In the 
community it has brought the advantages of more 
competent leadership and wider vocational interest in 
agriculture, improvement in home farms and surround- 
ings, the introduction of more desirable farm practices, 
and a stimulation of interest in the vocational agricul- 
ture program. 
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The School that 
Students Built 


B. H. Van Oor 


Virginia State Supervisor 
Trade & Industrial Education 


HE 300 students enrolled in the Washington County 

Technical School, Abingdon, Virginia, are now com- 
pleting the fourth addition to their school building 
which will contain spaces for 3 shops, 4 classrooms, a 
hallway, and an entrance to the original building. 

These students have already added 3 wings to the 
main building and an additional structure to house the 
department of cosmetology, the food trades courses, 
and a large dining room. 

They have also completed a new heating plant of 
concrete block construction (22’ x 35’ x 20’) which 
contains a 125 HP boiler with an hydraulic type stoker, 
fully automatic. Storage space for 200 tons of coal was 
included. 

When the current building project has been com- 
pleted, courses in sheet metal, electronics, and office 
training will be added to the curriculum. 

Based on an original area of 5,000 square feet of floor 
space, Abingdon’s resourceful boys and girls will soon 
be studying in a total area of 35,000 square feet. When 
complete, the school will be worth an-estimated half 
million dollars, or more. Funds for the erection have 
been provided by state and local sources (the current 
construction is valued at $120,000). 

Almost all departments of the school contributed to 
this successful building project. Drafting classes de- 
signed and prepared plans and specifications, math 
classes estimated costs; the auto mechanies class set 
heavy steel with auto wrecker equipment; machinists 
drilled and assembled steel parts; the auto body class 
spray painted metal parts; and the carpenters, masons, 
electricians, plumbers, heating men, and cabinet makers 
each performed their respective and important jobs. 
Cooks in the commercial foods class prepared and 
served delicious meals for the workers and the cosme- 
tology girls rendered first aid. 

Located about a mile from the county seat at Abing- 
don, Washington Tech meets a very definite need in 
southwest Virginia. For several years there has been 
a critical shortage of skilled workers in this section of 
the state and hence, graduates have no difficulty in 
finding good salaried jobs. 

Some students drive to school in their own ears, but 
the majority are brought in by busses that make the 
rounds of the smaller towns and rural communities. 
Boys and girls of legal school age do not pay tuition, 
but those who are not in this category are required to 
pay a nominal fee. 

This story of the successful application of vocational- 
technical instruction should serve as an inspiration to 
other communities throughout the nation. 
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left: Herman Taylor with Delaco Manso, Jr., 70th, his outstanding Brahman bull who was rated grand champion at the Dixie Jubilee Livestock 


Show at Louisiana State University. 


VOC AG PAVES THE WAY FOR A 
BRILLIANT FARMING CAREER— 


ERMAN Taylor, JR., of Natchitoches, is an inspiring 
H example of the suecess of Louisiana’s vocational 
agriculture training program. 

The 18-year-old Central Louisiana youth already is 
acclaimed as one of Louisiana’s foremost breeders and 
rowers of fine beef cattle. 

Herman, a Past President of the Natchitoches Future 
Farmers of America chapter and the area federation, 
was named Louisiana’s Star State Farmer in 1949. In 
1950, he won the coveted Governor Ear] K. Long award 
for outstanding proficiency in farming. 

A state championship in public speaking also went 
to the Natchitoches youth in 1950. 


HE value of a broad education in vocational agricu!- 
| ie is exemplified in the person and accomplish- 
ments of Herman Taylor. 
has made him the kind of farmer who knows which 


Training in record-keeping 


Right: Lovisiana’s 1949 Star State Farmer goes over his project record books as Ned Guilbeau looks on. 


HERMAN TAYLOR, 18, 
Successful Cattle Breeder 


agricultural projects are worthwhile. From his sehool- 
ing in publie speaking and parliamentary law, he has 
gained an insight and interest in public affairs. 

This young farmer has also been recognized as: 
(1) Louisiana’s outstanding young livestock producer 
(he won the Governor’s young livestock producer award 
for three consecutive years); (2) the best all-around 
young farmer in the state, and (3) Louisiana’s young 
farmer who is most likely to succeed. 

“Herman is by far the best young farmer I have 
taught in twenty years of instructing vocational agr- 
culture,” E. H. Haynes of Natchitoches High 
School. 


says 


A. D. Waker, Evecutive Secretary 
Lowsiana FFA 


Louisiana State Supt. of Education Shelby M. Jackson (right, at head of line) was an honor guest at an FFA barbeque in Natchitoches. 





PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARY- 
TREASURERS OF STATE 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


L. B. Bagley, 416 Monroe Street, Mont- 
gomery, President; Ruth Stovall, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


Effie D. Mathis, Academy Street High 
School, Troy, President; Mrs. Earline J. 
Underwood, Eutaw Colored High School, 
Eutaw, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ARIZONA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Jack R. Anderson, 2221 North Laurel 
Avenue, Phoenix, President ; Norma Sayre, 
532 Eastmoreland, Phoenix, Secretary; 
Mrs. Muriel N. Gurr, 6802 North Grace 
Lane, Phoenix, 7'reasurer. 


ARKANSAS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


E. L. Mosley, Camden High School, 
Camden, President; S. D. Mitchell, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Neldon A. Taylor, Shasta Union High 
School, Redding, President; Paul Grace, 
North Hollywood High School, North 
Hollywood, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATORS 


S. Rex Gorton, San Diego Vocational 
School, 835 Twelfth Avenue, San Diego 
2, President; Mary O. Kellogg, Merritt 
Business School, 5714 Grove St., Oakland, 
Secretary; Mrs. A. Chaponot, 122 
Haviland Hall, University of. California, 
Berkeley 4, Executive Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mrs. Esther T. Long, 616 North Drake 
Street, Fullerton, President; Louise 
Thomas, 207 W. 2nd Street, Santa Ana, 
Secretary; Bessie M. Miller, 6324 Ruby 
Street, Los Angeles 8, Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Dale Walfron, Director, Hayward Adult 
and Evening School, Hayward, President; 
Lee D. Bodkin, Asst. Supv., Trade & Ind. 
Teacher Trg., 131 EB, UCLA, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles .24, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


COLORADO VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


J. L. Harvey, 224 Harrison, Loveland, 
President ; Wm. C. Weidner, 1895 S. Cook, 
Denver 10, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Carl Gray, Farmington, Connecticut, 
President ; Frank Ferrucci, % E. C. Good- 
win Technical School, New Britain, Sec- 
retary; Herbert P. Pingree, 47 Eastview 
Street, Hartford 6, Treasurer. 
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DELAWARE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


M. Frances Shoffner, Rehoboth Special 
School, Rehoboth Beach, President; John 
S. Charlton, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Secretary-Treasurer. 


D. C. VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Carleton T. Washburn, Chamberlain Vo- 
cational High School, 14th & Potomac 
Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C., President ; 
Mrs. Margaret Gusack, Burdick Vocational 
High School, Washington, D. C., Secre- 
tary; Robert Volland, Bell Vocational 
High School, Washington, D. C., Treas- 
urer. 


FLORIDA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


S. C. Means, 1617 Holly Road, Lake- 
land, President; Thomas L. Pittard, 430 
W. Monroe Street, Jacksonville, Treasurer. 


FLORIDA VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


E. M. Cook, Bristol, President; B. R. 
Mills, Live Oak, Secretary; D. A. Storms, 
Plant City, Treasurer. 


GEORGIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George I. Martin, 224 State Office 
Building, Atlanta, President; W. F. Burk, 
McHenry School, Route 3, Rome, Secre- 
tary; T. G. Walters, 227 State Office 
Building, Atlanta, 7’reasurer. 
HAWAII VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Lucian J. Paulus, P. O. Box 1601, 
Honolulu, T. H., Secretary-Treasurer. 


IDAHO VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Ralph Edwards, Box 201, Twin Falls, 
President ; Leona Roberts, c/o Vocational 
Education, Pioneer Bldg., Boise, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


John A. Beaumont, 216 E. Monroe 
Street, Springfield, Illinois, President; 
H. P. Erwin, High School, Mattoon, IIli- 
nois, Secretary; Paul R. Waugh, Public 
Schools, Peoria, Illinois, Treasurer. 


INDIANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Estel L. Callahan, Pike Township 
School, New Augusta, President; Glen 
Barkes, School Administration Building, 
New Albany, Secretary-Treasurer. 


IOWA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


George W. Sefret, 306 S. Harlan, Algona, 
President ; Eleanore L. Kohlmann, Board 
for Vocational Education, State House, 
Des Moines 19, Secretary-Treasurer. 


KANSAS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Shelby M. Stephens, 428 South 
Broadway, Wichita 2, President; F. E. 
Carpenter, 2707 Pennsylvania Avenue, To- 
peka, Secretary-Treasurer. 


KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Stanley Wall, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Presi- 
dent ; W. Maurice Baker, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

H. O. Thomas, 1701 State Capitol Build- 


ing, Baton Rouge, President; Dor: thy 
Simmonds, Rabouin High School, ew 
Orleans, Secretary; Hilda Harmon, C oy- 
ley High School, Crowley, Treasurer. 


MAINE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Charles W. Wood, Houlton High Se! ool. 
Houlton, President ; Arnold F. McKen ey, 
Rockland High School, Rockland, S. cre. 
tary-Treasurer. 


MARYLAND VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATICN 


Gordon E. Medinger, 3 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18, President;  \Irs, 
Helen T. Hearn, 3 East 25th Street, Bal- 
timore 18, Secretary; James O. Proctor, 3 
East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Treasirer, 


MASSACHUSETTS VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Marian R. Balboni, State Department 
of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, President; Kathleen G. Delaney, 
Lowell Girls’ Vocational School, Lowell, 
Secretary; Vincent P. Kramer, Springfield 
Trade High School, Springfield, Treasurer, 


MICHIGAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Maurice H. Pancost, 2525 Arlington 
Road, Lansing, President; Donald Manz, 
423 North Magnolia, Lansing, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Charles Kemp, Oak Grove Administra- 
tion Building, Flint, President; Maurice 
Overholt, 901 Sheldon Road, Grand 
Haven, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Robert C. Miller, St. Cloud Technical 
High School, St. Cloud, President; Rob- 
ert Fausch, Minneapolis Vocational School, 
Minneapolis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MISSISSIPPI] VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


F. 8. Fitzgerald, P. O. Box 250, Inver- 
ness, President; E. E. Gross, 911 Corinn 
Street, Hattiesburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MAGNOLIA STATE VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


W.L. Eiland, Box 351, Ruleville, Missis- 
sippi, President; A. D. Fobbs, Alcorn A 
and M College, Alcorn, Mississippi, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


MISSOURI VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Walter C. Brown, Assistant Professor 
Industrial Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, President ; H. H. London, 
Professor ‘Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MONTANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Raymond Agee, Billings Senior High 
School, Billings, President; Charles C 
Davis, 111 North Montana Strect, Butte, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEBRASKA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Gladys Peterson, Head of Retail Sell- 
ing Department, Technical High School, 
Omaha, President; Lillian Schmidt, Asst. 
State Supv., Homemaking Edu., State 
Dept. of Voca. Edu., Lincoln, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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NEVADA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mae Nygren, Churchill County High 
School, Fallon, President ; Delbert Stewart, 
Churchill County High School, Fallon, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Paul Bridges, Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, President; Mrs. Doris Mousley, 
Keene High School, Keene, Secretary; 
Wayne F. Shipman, Laconia High School, 
Laconia, T’reasurer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


. F. Conner, Pinkerton Academy, 
Derry Village, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Charles A. Haas, Middlesex County Vo- 
cational & Technical High School, 618 
New Brunswick Avenue, Perth Amboy, 
President; John Bambara, Essex County 
Vocational & Technical School, 209 
Franklin Street, Bloomfield, Secretary; 
Robert J. Kessler, Middlesex County Vo- 
cational & Technical High School, Easton 
Avenue, New Brunswick, Treasurer. 


NEW MEXICO VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Wilson Willits, Distributive Education 
Co-ordinator, Albuquerque, President; L. 
C. Dalton, State Supervisor, Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, P. O. Box 98, State College, Secre- 
tary-T'reasurer. 


NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL & 
PRACTICAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Albert C. Truman, DeRuyter, Presi- 
dent; Reno S. Knouse, N. Y. State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, Secretary; Wil- 
liam E. Male, High School, Gloversville, 
Treasurer. 


NORTH CAROLINA VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Clarinda A. Britt, Morven High 
School, Morven, President; Murray 
Thornburg, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NORTH DAKOTA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


n. P. Krueger, Central High School, 
Fargo, President; Shubel D. Owen, State 
College Station, Fargo, Secretary-Tyeas- 
urer, 


OHIO VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


John C. Matia, 535 Eagle Avenue, 
Cleveland, President; George Brandon, 
102 Education Annex D, 12th Avenue, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Secre- 
tary-T reasurer. 


OKLAHOMA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Otis Adams, Vocational Agriculture In- 
structor, Wetumka, President; Hugh D. 
Jones, Oklahoma A and M College, Still- 


Water, Secretary-Treasurer. 


OREGON VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Richard V. Wilson; Nyssa High School, 
Nyssa, President; Mrs. Evelyn Johnson, 
McMinnville High School, MeMinnville, 
Secretary; Richard B. King, Room 105, 
State library Building, Salem, Treasurer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Avalyn M. Kiser, Home Economics Ed- 
ucation, Lycoming County Public Schools, 
Court House, Williamsport, President ; 
Howard E. Newcomer, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agriculture, Lackawanna County 
Public Schools, Court House, Scranton 3, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 


PUERTO RICO VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Frank C. Urgell, Insular Supervisor 
of Trade & Industrial Education, P. O. 
Box 4552, San Juan 7, President; Juan E. 
Perez, Asst. Local Director, Metropolitan 
Vocational School, Rio Piedras, Treasurer ; 
Ivan Veba, Box 4552, San Juan, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND VOCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Edward J. Medeiros, 205 Benefit Street, 
Providence 3, President ; Richard Durham, 
Pawtucket Vocational High School, 302 
Broadway, Pawtucket, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Ruth Dantzler, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, President; Mrs. Etta Dorn, 
Murray Vocational School, Charleston, 
Secretary; Floyd D. Johnson, York High 
School, York, Treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


F. G. Terpstra, Marion, President; 
Orthula Doescher, Brookings, Secretary ; 
H. E. Urton, State Supervisor Agricultural 
Education, Pierre, Treasurer. 


TEXAS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Lucile J. Martin, 637 Main Avenue, 
San Antonio 5, President; G. L. Fling, 
Technical High School, 637 Main Avenue, 
San Antonio, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Cecil E. King, Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion, Science Hill High School, Johnson 
City, President; W. A. Seeley, State 
Supervisor, Trade & Industrial Education, 
Room 202, War Memorial Building, Nash- 


ville, Secretary-Treasurer. 
UTAH VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Arnold V. Bergeson, Provo High School. 
Provo, President; Reed R. Allen, Central 
Utah Vocational School, Provo, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


VERMONT VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Donald C. Beede, Barre City Schools, 
Barre, President; Cedric Lafley, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Carrie S. Vaughan, 301 Chesapeake Ave- 
nue, Newport News, President; Miriam 
Miller, School of Distributive Education, 
901 W. Franklin Street, Richmond, Secre- 
tary; Robert A. Wall, 100 Cave St., Luray, 


Treasurer. 
OLD DOMINION VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Lester V. Hill, Maggie L. Walker High 
School, Richmond 20, President; J. R. 
Thomas, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


J. Alan Duncan, Edison Technical 
School, Broadway & East Pine, Seattle 22, 
President; Margaret Wise, Edison Tech- 
nical School, Broadway & East Pine, Seat- 
tle 22, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WEST VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Dwight Fowler, 223 Jefferson Street, 
Bridgeport, President; W. W. Rose, Room 
229 Court House, Clarksburg, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


J. E. TePoorten, 711 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, President; C. D. Rejahl, 211 
North Carroll Street, Madison 3, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


WYOMING VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


George Scullen, High School, Casper, 
President; Bob Bledsoe, High School, 
Pine Bluffs, Secretaary-Treasurer. 





U. S. House of Representa- 
tives and Senate Subcom- 
mittees on Appropriations 


The following are the House 
and Senate Subcommittees on 
appropriations for the Labor De- 
partment and the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. These are the com- 
mittees that deal with vocational 
appropriations. Appropriations 
are first considered by the 
House Subcommittee. 


U. S. House of 


Representatives 


John E. Fogarty (D), 
Island (Chairman) 

E. H. Hedrick (D), West Virginia 

C. C. McGrath (D), New York 

W. K. Denton (D), Indiana 

G. B. Schwabe (R), Indiana 

L. Stockman (R), Oregon 

F, E. Busbey (R), Illinois 


Rhode 


U. S. Senate 


Dennis Chavez (D), New Mexico 
(Chairman) 

Richard B. Russell (D), Georgia 

Pat McCarran (D), Nevada 

Lister Hill (D), Alabama 

Harley M. Kilgore (D), West Vir- 
ginia 

Wm. F. Knowland (R), California 

Edward J. Thye (R), Minnesota 

Zales N. Ecton (R), Montana 

Joseph R. McCarthy (R), Wis- 


consin 


























Audio Visual Notes 


@ Three new filmstrips series covering 
aspects of conservation, economics and 
geography have been released by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films under the titles 
Soil Conservation, Basic Economics and 
Our North American Neighbors. Soil 
Conservation, designed to introduce ele- 
mentary and junior high school groups 
to the basic concepts of conservation, also 
explains how productive soil can be rav- 
aged by improper use. The eight film- 
strips in this series are How Long Will It 
Last?, How Soil Is Formed, Plant Life 
and the Soil, Water and the Soil, Animal 
Life and the Soil, Minerals in the Soil, 
How Man Has Used the Soil, and How 
Man Conserves the Soil. Further infor- 
mation is available upon request from EB 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


* * 





@ The 1950-51 catalog of teaching aids 
is available, free of charge, from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Lit- 
erature Department, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Any or all titles 
may be ordered without charge either for 
examination or in quantities as indicated 
in the catalog. Well illustrated and 
printed in full color, nearly all of these 
booklets were published during the “cold 
war.” 

x *k * 


@ Guidance in the purchase of audio 
equipment for schools is offered in the 
following free bulletins which are issued 
by the Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C.: Classroom Radio Receivers, 
School Sound Systems, and School Sound 
Recording and Playback Equipment. 


@ The consumer education department 
of Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, offers 
filmstrip lectures which are available on 
free loan for one week. Filmstrip lectures 
include a silent filmstrip (which requires 
35 mm filmstrip projector), a prepared 
talk to be read while pictures are being 
shown, and program pointers. Reserva- 
tions should be made at least 3 weeks in 
advance of the dates when the lectures 
will be presented. Titles are: Budgeting 
for Better Living, Mrs. Consumer Consid- 
ers Credit, Buy Words, What Shall I 
Wear, Take Time to Make Time (home- 
making); How Does She Do It? (cleaning 
a refrigerator); Spending Your Food Dol- 
lars, Buying Processed Foods, Buying 
Dairy Products, Fats and Oils, Buying 
Meats, Fish, Poultry and Eggs, and Buy- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables. 






@ Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y., has released a new 
series of 20 John Kieran Kaleidoscope films 
on science and nature. Pertaining to 
physics, chemistry, ornithology, botany, 
zoology, psychology, general science, and 
nature studies, these films may be rented 
or purchased. 


* * 


@ How To Buy a Blouse, Select Your 
Style, Your Retail Store, Facts about 
Rayon Fabrics, Facts about Wool Fabrics, 
and Facts about Cotton Fabrics are a set 
of six new filmstrips for distributive edu- 
cators that are now available from Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St.,. New York 


17, N. Y 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


List of Publications February, 1951 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a sound 
vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum benefits 
from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical education. 
An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers and ad- 
ministrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contemplating 
the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete information 
on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and describes 
types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36. pages, 
1949. $.25. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH STUDY IN 
VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

A helpful and stimulating compilation of research topics important to 
the future of vocational educaticn. Includes general questions and 
specialized problems in the several fields of vocational education. 
Mimeographed, 22 pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study to determine the reasons why women 
remain in or leave the teaching profession, including effects of teaching 
load, salary, community and school conditions, and family responsibili- 
ties. 96 pages, 1948. $.50. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A manual to aid the teacher in evaluating and strengthening his 
course of study and to help the administrator in understanding the 
genuine aud distinctive values of industrial arts activities. 96 pages, 
revised 1946. Single copies, $.25: 5 or more, $.20. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, G, 


Please send me the following publications. 


——A New Look at Life Adjustment 
Education. $.25 
Vocational Advisory Committees. 





Suggested Problems for Research 
Study. $.25 
Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 











$.25_ of Home Economics Teachers. 
Studies in Industrial Education. $.50 
$1.00 ——Improving Instruction in Indus- 





Service Areas for Vocational 
Schools. $.25 


Pd Ce ee to cover costs. 


trial Arts. Single copies $.25; 
5 or more $.20 
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Springtime is convention time in many 
states! The JOURNAL is anxious to publish 
news of state vocational association meet- 
ings—so be sure to send your report to 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Pre-convention or post-convention stories 
are equally welcome! 


@ The Ohio Vocational Association and 
the AVA welcomed twenty graduate and 
undergraduate students of Ohio State 
University to membership during the 
month of February. Enrolled in the in- 
dustrial arts and trade and _ industrial 
teacher education programs, the group 
was recommended by Dr. Joseph R. Stro- 
bel, Professor of Industrial Education. 

The new members include Bob Ritten- 
house, Carelton Bankes, James Clover, 
Bernard Taylor, Duane Roew, William 
Mays, Paul Kollasch, Robert Meran, 
James Mollenkopf, George Egger, Richard 
Banks, Audrey Skomp, Richard Harlow, 
William Barton, James Hagey, Ralph 
Downes, James Black, Jack Wingrove, 
William Grether and George Stump. 


@ The Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
has been working for some time on plans 
for its annual State Conference scheduled 
to be held in Eagles Mere, June 20-22. 


*x* eK * 


@ Mrs. Lucile J. Martin, President, has 
announced that the annual convention of 
the Texas Vocational Association will be held 
in Dallas, April 5, 6, and 7. Charles A. 
Bryant is Publicity Chairman. 


@ The annual convention of the Florida 
Vocational Association will be held in con- 
junction with the Florida Educational 
Association convention in Tampa _ on 
| March 29, 30, and 31. Margaret B. Long, 
| Jacksonville, is Program Chairman. 


®@ The Tennessee Vocational Association 
will hold its annual luncheon on March 
16 in Nashville. 

ok 


@ The annual convention of the Arkan- 
sas Vocational Association is slated for 


March 29 and 30 in Little Rock. 


* * 


@ The Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tion will convene in its annual meeting on 


= ay 12 at the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Oston. 


* * * 


@ The 1951 Southern Agricultural Regional 
Conference was held at the Buena Vista 
Hote!, Biloxi, Mississippi, February 26- 
Marcel: 2. Approximately 175 directors of 
vocational education, and supervisors and 
teacher trainers in agricultural education 
Were in attendance. 


* * * 


e The annual meeting of the North Car- 
olina Vocational Association will be held in 


MARCH, 


1951 


conjunction with the North Carolina State 
fe a meeting in Asheville on April 

2, 13, and 14. An attendance of 150 dele- 
pst is anticipated. 


@ The Illinois Vocational Association has 
scheduled its annual meeting for April 5, 
6, and 7. 

x ok OO 


@ Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Denver, Colorado, 
has been elected to the presidency of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
for a one-year term beginning March 15, 
1951. Dr. Oberholtzer is Chairman of the 
Commission which prepared the AASA 
1951 yearbook, Conservation Education in 
American Schools. (See listing under 
Books and Bulletins.) 


ok 


@ “America’s security lies in the quality, 
not in the quantity of her people,’ said 
W. F. Patterson, Director of the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, at the Chicago Patternmakers’ 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee meeting on 
February 3. 

Speaking before 450 delegates at a com- 
pletion of apprenticeship ceremony, Mr. 
Patterson praised the Chicago apprentice- 
ship program and said that the national 
program in all trades is facing a challenge 
to supply sufficient skilled workers for the 
defense effort—‘“A challenge that we can 
und will meet as we did in 1940.” 


AVJ EDITORS CONVENE 


The Editorial Board of the AMERICAN 
VocaTIONAL JOURNAL met in the Washing- 
ton AVA offices on February 1 and 2. 

In attendance were: Dr. Evelyn M. 
Herrington, Professor of Home Econom- 
ics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Russell K. Britton, Director of Vocational 
Education, Denver, Colorado; Dr. R. Lee 
Hornbake, Professor of Industrial Arts 
Education, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md., R. L. Welch, Wisconsin 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Edueation, Madison, Wis.; O. F. Wise, 
Alabama State Supervisor of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Montgomery, Ala.; and 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Sec- 
retary and Editor-in-Chief of the JourRNAL. 

Extensive plans were made for the con- 
tinued improvement of the JOURNAL as a 
professional magazine of service to voca- 
tional and industrial arts education. 


@ The annual meeting of the Mlinois 
Business Education Association, an affiliated 
organization of the Illinois Vocational As- 
sociation, will be held at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel in Peoria, April 5 and 6. 
Symposiums will be conducted by busi- 
nessmen, high school instructors, and 
teacher-training institution members. Top- 
ies lined up for discussion include: Things 
Office People Feel to Be Important; Busi- 
ness Opportunities; Curriculum Planning 
in Business Education: and Tips and Tech- 
niques of Teaching Business Subjects. 


MOBILIZATION INFORMATION! 


According to a recent release from the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation, the new basie policy for college 
student enlistments is as follows. 

College students who are now entitled 
to have their induction into the armed 
forces postponed until the end of the cur- 
rent academic year may also choose their 
branch of service (Army, Navy,-or Air 
Force) to the extent of available openings. 
Students affected by the new policy are 
those who have had their induction post- 
poned while satisfactorily pursuing a full- 
time course of imstruction at a college, 
university, or similar institution of learn- 
ing. A student may have his induction 
postponed (a) until the end of such aca- 
demic year or (b) until he ceases satis- 
factorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion (whichever is earlier). 

To make it possible for students to 
enlist after receiving their induction or- 
ders, the Director of Selective Service has 
agreed to reopen in the last month of 
the college year the classification of all 
students who were ordered to report for 
induction during the year but whose in- 
duction was postponed. Only the National 
Selective Service Director and the State 
Selective Service Directors are authorized 
to reopen classification. 

The National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education also clarifies the re- 
sponsibilities of the claimant agency for 
education as follows. 

The Federal Security Agency has been 
designated by the Department of Com- 
merce as the claimant agency with respect 
to school construction and domestic dis- 
tribution of supplies in the field of edu- 
cation. This means that whenever it is 
necessary to allocate materials in short 
supply among civilian users, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce expects the Federal 
Security Agency to present the needs of 
education. 

The U. S. Office of Education is there- 
fore gatheri ing information about construc- 
tion, equipment, and supply needs of 
education. Vocational schools can assist 
the Office of Education in this survey by: 
(1) Reporting the nature and extent of 
material, equipment, and supply difficul- 
ties; (2) Responding promptly to re- 
quests for information on building equip- 
ment and supply needs; (3) Providing 
recommendations for the distribution of 
materials in short supply; and (4) pre- 
dicting needs sufficiently far in advance to 
allow ample time for procurement. 


Hk 


@ The AVA Committee on Research and 
Publications met in the Washington AVA 
office on January 22 and 23 to plan its 
activities for the year. 

Present were Chairman Gilbert G. 
Weaver, Director of Training, State Edu- 
cation Department, New York City; Dr. 
Druzilla Kent, former Professor of Home 
Economies Education at the University of 
Tennessee; Louise Bernard, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Virginia ; 
Professor William J. Micheels, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, University 
of Minnesota; and Professor George P. 
Deyoe, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley met with the group 
in an ex officio capacity and pledged the 
full support of the Secretary’s office to 
the work of this important AVA com- 
mittee. The committee has undertaken 
a program which will bring to every mem- 
ber of the Association tangible evidence 
of the value of national organization. 
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@ Commemorating the fifth anniver- 
sary of WJZ’s Farm News program, Phil 
Alampi, Radio Farm Director and news 
commentator on the show, welcomed to 
his morning program on January 5 Ted 
Oberfelder, General Manager of WJZ, 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan, and Ralph Tripp, Administrator of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The advancement of farming as a busi- 
ness and a way of life in the eastern agri- 
cultural region is the objective of Mr. 
Alampi’s program, which is heard Monday 
through Saturday, 6 to 6:30 am. EST. 


2 € * 


@ The National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation held its annual convention on Jan- 
uary 11. 

A forum discussion on the topic of How 
Can ‘Distributive Education Meet the 
Critical Training Needs of Stores? was 
led by Samuel Caplan, Pennsylvania’s 
Chief of Distributive Education. Panel 
members were Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jer- 
sey State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Robert A. Nelson, Richmond 
County, California, Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education; Mrs. Helen B. O’Don- 
nell, Connecticut Assistant State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education; Mrs. 
Alice Pipkin, Georgia Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education; and 
John R. Waldeck, Colorado State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education. 

Mr. Caplan outlined the DE program 
during World War II as follows: pre- 
employment training for elderly people 
and housewives; refresher courses for ex- 
perienced sales people to explain govern- 
mental regulations, ete.; business clinic 
meetings with groups of merchants to ex- 
plain governmental legislation, etc.; and 
supervisory programs which included job 
instruction training, job relations training, 
job methods training, and conference lead- 
ing. 


FFA APPRECIATION DAY 

@ An Appreciation Day was observed 
on February 22nd by the Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota, community in recognition of 
the Mountain Lake FFA Chapter’s 10 years 
of outstanding accomplishment under 
the guidance of its adviser, J. H. Tschetter. 

Mr. Tschetter organized the com- 
munity’s vocational agriculture program 
and the FFA Chapter in 1941. Since that 
time, the FFA chapter has won numerous 
state and national awards, and its judging 
teams and individual members have made 
outstanding records at state and national 
livestock shows. 

The celebration, sponsored by the Com- 
munity Club, had the cooperation of busi- 
nessmen, school and public officials, and 
the local newspaper. A special edition of 
the daily paper was published in honor of 
the event. 

Myron W. Clark, Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, delivered the main 
address at the evening meeting. Other 
speakers included Don Gustafson, Minne- 


sota State FFA President; Georg R. 
Cochran, Minnesota State Supervis:r of 
Agriculture ; and Dr. Milo Peterson, I! cad, 
Department of Agricultural Educ: ‘ion, 
University of Minnesota. 

The Mountain Lake FFA Chapte: has 
placed first in six Minnesota state ch«pter 
contests during the past nine years. In 
national chapter contests, it rated h:nor- 
able mention in 1945, third place in 1943, 
and second place in 1944, 1949, and i950. 

x ok Ox 


New VA Check 


The Veterans Administration has ‘vired 
a Chicago engineering firm to make a 
complete check on its organization and 
operation. 


The survey is expected to take 14 


months and cost $500,000. VA Adniinis- 
trator Carl R. Gray said it will determine 
if changes are necessary to “provide the 
best possible service to veterans at the 
lowest possible cost.” 





OVER 20 RATINGS from this 
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@ The Third Annual Southern States Ap- “re . A 
prenticeship Conference will be held in Mem- ° unio 
phis, Tennessee, on June 14, 15, and 16, in 
at the Peabody Hotel. sucer 

Outstanding apprentices as selected by 
local joint committees will be sent to the 
meeting with all expenses paid. JAC’s 
should notify W. W. MacLaughlin, Jr., 
Chairman of the General Planning Com- 
mittee for the conference, by April 1st if 
plans are being made to send an appren- 
tice. Names of the attending apprentices 
must be sent to Mr. MacLaughlin by 
May 15. 


THE STUDENT: 


® Can get actual practice in select- 
ing circuits for combinations of 
phase and speed 


Can test various combinations for e 
comparative torque, hp output, THE MOTOR CAN BE CONNECTED*: 
efficiency, power factor, and other (3-phase: 2, 4, 6, 
characteristics ® Balanced and 12 poles 
2-phase: 6 poles 
3-phase: 8 poles 
® Unbalanced | 2-phase: 4, 8, and 
| 12 poles 
® 2-pole, 2-phase to operate at 72) 
RPM synchronous speed, g0v- 
erned by the 5th harmonic. 


* For further information, including other pos 
sible connections, write for bulletin GEC-65?. 
Section B687-65, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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@ Long Island industrialists are again 
backing the Long Island Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Teachers Association in their third 
annual Industrial Exposition to be held 
on April 13 and 14 at Caulkins Gym, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Over 50 schools in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties will exhibit some 3,500 student 
projects in industrial arts, vocational and 
technical activities. 

Tentative plans were made at a recent 
meeting of industrialists and educators 
at Garden City. Robert Hayner, Presi- 
dent of the LITAVTA and James Carpen- 
ter, Vice President of the Long Island 
Lighting Company, led the discussion. 

Officials of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Grumman Engineering Corp., Franklin 
Square National Bank, Doubleday and 
Co., Hofstra College, and other firms 
pledged full support. 





NOW AVAILABLE— 

Write for this16-page 
bulletin (GEA-5526) 
on specially designed 
educational equip- 
ment to helpmake your 
school laboratory pro- 
gram more effective, 

















Shown with Marvin Krueger (in striped shirt) are various union leaders and industrial educators 
who have set up a program of studies at The Stout Institute to provide opportunity for higher 


education to outstanding young persons in unions. 


Front row (I. to r.): J. Harry Green, Manager, 


Wisconsin Chapter of Associated General Contractors of America, and Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, 


Stout’s President. 


Back row (I. to r.): K. T. Olsen and Robert Swanson, Stout carpentry teachers; 


Clyde A. Bowman, Stout's Dean of Industrial Education; Kenneth Carlson, business representative 
of the Eau Claire-Chippewa Valley Council of Carpenters, and Walter Jensen, President, Wis- 
consin State Council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


TRADE UNIONS 
SPONSOR AWARDS 


A program of higher education-trade 
union cooperation at The Stout Institute 
in Menomonie, Wisconsin, has been in 
successful operation for five years. 

Organized when the Wisconsin State 
Council United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America set up a $500 one- 
year Carpenter Apprentice Scholarship in 
1945, the program recently acquired a $100 
one-year incentive award from the Wis- 
consin Chapter of Associated Contractors 
of America. 

Last year Marvin Krueger, a Wausau 
carpentry student who had completed his 
apprenticeship, won both awards. 

Selection of the winners is made on the 
basis of a competitive examination set up 
by representatives of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
vocational schools throughout the state, 
and the carpentry unions. The exam is 
based on experience, skill, written and 
oral recitation, as well as general desira- 
bility of personal character and back- 
ground 

The winner’s program at Stout, laid out 
by a special committee of Stout faculty 
members and educational representatives 
of the carpentry brotherhood, is both aca- 
demic and technical. 

In the words of union officials, these 
two awards have been established “to 
stimulate and encourage youth in organ- 
ized ca pentry unions to seek and obtain 
an education that will fit them to become 
leaders in their chosen vocations.” 


Dr. Thomas F. Fleming, 
The Stout Institute. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING ON THE 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


The Committee on Post-High School Train- 
ing, headed by Southern Technical Insti- 
tute’s Assistant Director, John D. Sewell 
(Chamblee, Georgia), examined the aims 
of post-high school training, the needs for 
such training, and various features of 
meeting these needs at the Miami AVA 
Convention. 

Committee member Dr. 
son, Head of Industrial Education at 
Cornell University, discussed An Overview 
of Technical Training at the Post-High 
School Level. Enumerating economic and 
technological changes that influence in- 
dustrial education programs, Dr. Emerson 
emphasized that job specialization is in- 
creasing with the breakdown of many 
skilled occupations into specialized work. 
He said that in recent years there have 
arisen “large opportunities for adult edu- 
cation, including trade preparatory as we ‘ll 
as occupational extension education.” 
These factors, combined with the rising 
age and grade level of’ industrial educa- 
tion, focus more attention on the needs 
of the technician who works between the 
engineer and the laborer. 

J. R. Wommack, Georgia State Super- 
visor of Distributive and Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, reported that industry 
as a whole requires 5.2 technicians per 
college trained engineer. Wommack 
stated that his personal surveys prove that 
a large number of high school graduates 
who have no opportunity for technical 
training “would be technicians if they had 
an opportunity to study for that type of 
an occupation.” Wommack also said that 
technical training can probably be accom- 


Lynn A. Emer- 


plished more effectively on a cooperative 
basis between industry and the school. 
He cited the successful Southern Tech 
program as an outstanding example of 
such a plan. 

James R. D. Eddy, Director, Industrial 
and Business Training Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, exam- 
ined ways to supply more technicians. 
One plan would set up in technical insti- 
tutes, “tailor-made” programs to fit a 
definite industrial need, with consultation 
between education and industry. Also, 
said Eddy, “Closer cooperation and co- 
ordination will be necessary to eliminate 
duplication and yet meet all existing 
needs.” In conclusion, Mr. Eddy expressed 
his feeling that “the students to be 
trained must be above average ability.” 

Discussion Leader Layton S. Hawkins, 
Director of Educational Research, Ameri- 
ean Technical Society, summarized the 
findings of Sewell’s committee. This over- 
all picture would require a survey of 
each occupation to determine (1) who 
should enroll, (2) the grade level of 
training to be offered, and (3) whether 
the training should be part or full-time. 
In his summary, Hawkins re-stated the 
conviction that naming a school a tech- 
nical institute does not make it one in 
fact. To re-name a first-class trade school 
does not mean that it will meet the defi- 
nite need for technical training, a need 
clearly demonstrated by all committee 
members. 


@ The Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance system of the Social Security Law 
has been extended to include some farm 
employees. Farm owners and operators 
who have regularly employed workers 
must report these workers for social se- 
curity purposes just as employ ers in com- 
merce and industry do. A “regularly” em- 
ployed farm worker is defined as one who 
works a full calendar quarter and then 
continues to work in the next calendar 
quarter on a full-time basis for 60 days or 
more and is paid cash wages of at least $50. 


“OLIVER” Speed Lathes 


Ideal for school shops, 
No. 159A has rigid 
bed. Runs smoothly 
at high speeds. Easy, 
safe to operate. 
Swings 12” diameter, 
24” between centers. 
Ball bearings head- 
stock adjustable 800 
to 2750 r.p.m. Also 
po sucny as a — 
nation Spinning Lathe . 
and Wood Turning sage 
Lathe. o. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Established 1890 Grand tills 2, Mich. 
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Teach in alia 


Examinations for Teachers of the following 
subjects: 


Auto Shop, Electric Shop, Forge Shop, In- 
dustrial Arts Shop, Machine Shop, Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Print Shop and Wood Shop, 
In the Chicago Public High Schools, will be 
held April 23, 1951. Closing date for filing 
formal application forms and required cre- 
dentials is April 9, 1951. 
For information apply to 

Board of Examiners 

228 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Conferring on 1951 AVA Convention imait in ainiaaailie are (I. to r.): John Robohm, Consultant, Industrial Arts and Trade Training, Minneapolis 
Public Schools; Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial Arts Educatio. and Teacher-Trainer, University of Minnesota; Harold M. Ostrem, 
Minnesota State Supervisor of Business Education and Minnesota State Chairman for the 1951 AVA Convention; H. C. Fetterolf, AVA’s President; 


Robert Miller, President of the Minnesota Vocational Association; and (back to camera) Leon M. Johnson, MVA‘s Past President. 


Ella Rose, Acting Head, Teacher Training Dept., 
Economics Education, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Feds: 


Plans for AVA's 1951 Convention in naenindite (November 27-30, 


1951) were organized at 
@ pre-convention conference in Minneapolis, January 25-27. Shown above are (seated): 
Dr. Charles Sylvester, AVA’s Treasurer; Frank C. Moore, AVA’s 1950 President; Mrs. Raymond 
Gould, President of the Minnesota State Board for Vocational Education; Rufus A. Putnam, 
Minneapolis’ Superintendent of Schools, and H. C. Fetterolf, AVA’s 1951 President. Standing: 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota Commissioner of Education, and Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota 
State Director of Vocational Education. Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA’s Executive Secretary, also 
attended the meeting. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


A All materi moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathe lfskin, ete., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forFREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 536, Chicago 24, Ill. 


PLAN NOW FOR AVA’S 1951 
CONVENTION IN MINNEAPOLIS! 


Teachers:—Send the JOURNAL ' in- 
formation on your special class project! 
Include a photo if possible! 


Write foday 


Music stand made from scrap iron by voc-ag 
students, Garden County High School, Oshkosh, 
Nebraska. (See photo, next column.) 
When writing advertisers please mention / 


Front row: Dr. 


Home Economics Education, University of Minnesota; and Anna M. Krost, Consultant in Home 























Do you want a good class welding job 
that won’t anything in materials? 
Here’s a project that came from the scrap 
iron pile. Furthermore, it’s 
eral dollars to the school music 
ment. 

Voc-ag students at Garden County Hig! 
School, Oshkosh, Nebraska, constructed 23 
music stands in the past year. The ac- 
companying photo illustrates one of ten 
designs that were planned by class mem- 
bers. 


cost 


worth sev- 
de part- 


The base of each stand was «an old 
disk from a disk harrow. Other parts 0! 
the pictured stand include: one 12" x 29 
pipe; one 14” x 144” x 1'6” angle iron, 
and two, each, 9, 11, and 16%” flat spokes 
from an old machine wheel. 

After sanding, the stands wer« 
aluminum. They are a great im} 
ment over the rickety wood and 
stands which were replaced. 


W. L. Ruden 
Vocational Agriculture Ins/uctor 


ainted 
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@ Robert D. 


Dolley, formerly 
Director of Vo- 
cational Educa- 
tion, Dade Coun- 
ty, Florida, has 
been appointed 
Assistant Super- 
intendent of 
Schools in 
Charge of Voca- 
tional Education 
by the Dade 
County Board of 
Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Serving under 
Mr. Dolley’s di- 
rection will be a 
director of the Lindsey Hopkins Voca- 
tional School, three assistant directors, 
and supervisors as follows: Vocational ag- 
riculture, vocational home _ economics, 
vocational services in general high schools, 
guidance, industrial arts and ‘Negro voca- 
tional schools. 


Robert D. Dolley 


* * 


@ William £. Huss, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts Student Teaching, State Uni- 
versity of New York’s Teachers College 
at Oswego, received his Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree at Pennsylvania State College 
on January 27. 

* * * 

®@ Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Professor of 
Industrial Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, predicts that the number of Ph.D. 
candidates in industrial arts and trade and 
industrial education will remain normal 
throughout the spring and summer quar- 
ters. 

Industrial education majors now com- 
pleting residency requirements at Ohio 
State include: Lawrence Borosage, Ohio 
Assistant State Supervisor of Trade & 
Industrial Education; George Brandon, 
Consultant in Public Service Education, 
Ohio State University; Thomas Eachus, 
Industrial Arts Education Instructor, Ohio 
State University; Harold Gilbert, Indus- 
trial Arts Education Instructor, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y.; and 
Robert Mansfield, Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion Instructor, Ohio State University. 
Students qualifying for candidacy include 
William Jenkins, Columbus; John Dough- 
man, Trade and Industrial Education 
Curriculum Specialist, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Major John Lisack, Air Corps 
ROTC, Ohio State University; William 
Mays, Bessemer, Alabama; and_ Robert 
Reese, Ohio State Supervisor of Trade & 
Industrial Education. A full program. of 
graduate work in industrial arts and trade 
and industrial education is scheduled for 
the summer quarter of 1951. 

ee 


_ © Family living is everyone’s concern 
in Spencer, New York. The family life 
education program of the school reaches 
its 400 students and many of the homes 
of the village and the surrounding rural 
area, 


As the school expands its services to the 


community, the community reciprocates. 
When young expectant mothers were in- 
vited to see a child care movie with a 
high school class, one of the 
invited the students to her home to plan 
necessary 
and to talk over other preparations for the 
new baby. One class conducted a morn- 


ing play group as part of their child care | 
A group of juniors and seniors | 
visited a young homemaker who discussed | 
with them family values, money manage- | 
ment, and how she and her husband had | 
worked together in starting their home. | 


study. 


A number of faculty members and towns- 


people have met with the girls and boys | 
in the human relations class from time to | 
time as they consider the problems in- | 


volved in growing up. 


As part of an active adult education | 


program in the school, the homemaking 


department sponsors classes for adults and 
a variety of non-group educational serv- | 
A recent series of activities on kitch- | 


ices. 
en planning brought together interested 
husbands and wives (including two local 
carpenters). Part of the group visited 
homes where kitchen-improvement proj- 
ects were being undertaken and the gdult 
homemaking teacher worked with several 
women on individual problems. The 
school policy of lending equipment to 
homemakers provides many opportunities 
for school-home contacts. 


One of the two homemaking teachers | 77 
the | & 


acts as advisor to the Parents’ Club; 
other is co-editor, with the principal, of 
a monthly school newsletter to the towns- 
people. 

A study of the expansion and improve- 
ment of the homemaking program at 
Spencer, together with some research that 
may contribute to its development and 
evaluation, is being carried on coopera- 
tively by the school, the State Education 
Department, and Cornell University. It is 
anticipated that, as a result of this study, 


guides may be prepared to use in promot- | | 


ing and 


planning 
schools. 


programs in other 


ARKANSAS PLANS FOR 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


According to an announcement from 
C. R. Wilkey, Arkansas State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, the Arkansas 
vocational agriculture service has arranged 
to present intensive workshops in rural 
electrification for 300 vocational agricul- 
ture teachers next summer. 

The workshops will include 2  three- 
week graduate courses and 8 workshops | 
will also be incorporated in the programs. 

Cooperating in preparing course outlines 
and conducting workshops will be the 


state vocational agriculture staff, the de- | 


partments of agricultural engineering and 
vocational teacher education at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and the Arkansas 
Power and Light Company. 

The vocational agriculture program in 
Arkansas annually serves 15.000 FFA boys. 
24,000 young farmers and veterans, and 
18,000 adults. 


mothers | 


changes in room arrangement | 











-—BLUEPRINT 
READING 


CHECKING AND TESTING 
By OTTO A. STEINIKE 


Written to teach blue- 
print reading quickly 
without the necessity of 
learning drafting tech- 
niques. Part | contains 39 
double plates in blue- 
print form (a complete 
pictorial view and a 
working drawing). The 
student enters dimensions 
and other data on the 
working drawing from the pictorial drawing. 
Cc tched block, planer, stop, 
clamps, link arm, crank handle, cup ring, 
valve stem, pedestal, gear box, crank shaft, 
propeller assembly and many other topics. 
Part I, $1.20. Part II, $1.00. Send for ap- 
proval copies. Clip this. 





BLUEPRINT READING AND SKETCHING 
By R. PAUL LIGHTLE 


For junior high school. 54 blue prints, 24 
sketching problems. Woodwork, metalwork, 
house plans, etc. 80¢. 


GENERAL DRAFTING 


By VERNE C. FRYKLUND & F. R. KEPLER 


Easy-to-read instructions on drafting principles 
for beginners. Revised 1949. $1.25. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING wMPANY 
Dept. 68, Market and pK. Streets 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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FOR PAINTING 
AND CLEANING 


A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
POLISH 
RECIPE 


* Gum 
Turpentine 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


boiled linseed oil. 





Use sparingly. 


an OR 4 REFUND op 


P Gusvasieed by > 
b Good Housekeeping 
W245 aoventistD wor 
M TURPENTINE is unexcelled forthinning 
(> paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surtaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumT urpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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Vocational “/raining 
Texte for Speed-Up 


“fratning Programe! 


MACHINE SHOP METHODS 
by Milne 


Non-technical as possible, profusely illus- 
trated, this text explains the HOW and WHY 
of all operation. Brimming with basic, prac- 
tical information, it follows an understand- 
able step-by-step pattern of instruction. 


376 PP. os 9" CLOTH BOUND 


MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
ESSENTIALS 
by Farnham & McCabe 


Here is a combined textbook-workbook con- 
taining all required instruction material. Self- 
sufficient—it stresses technical sketching . . . 
mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 
196 PP. 


8Y2” X 11” SPIRAL BOUND 


PREPARATION AND USE 
OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
by Haas & Packer 


This enlarged, completely revised edition of 
PREPARATION AND USE OF VISUAL 
AIDS tells how to select and apply audio- 
visual training aids most effectively. Chock- 
full of practical ideas and suggestions, it in- 
cludes much new material on radio, sound 
systems, and television. 


327 PP. a” x 9” CLOTH BOUND 


THE FILM BOOK: for Business, 
Education & Industry 
by Wilson & Haas 


A stimulating, heavily illustrated book that 
reveals how to obtain, produce and use films 








for educational training purposes. It offers 
many valuable tips on how to set up a project | 
workshop, arrange audience rooms, and rent | 
films. | 


| 
257 PP. oxy” CLOTH BOUND | 
| 


SPEAKING FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


by Becker 


Lively illustrations help drive home the fun- | 
damentals of speaking and conversation. De- | 
voted mainly to proper speech development, | 
this text prepares students for occasions in | 
business and industry when talent in speaking | 
is needed. | 


169 PP. 53%” X 83%” PAPER BOUND | 


Send for Your Examination Copies | 


@EDUCATIONAL® | 
BOOK DIVISION | 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York Il, N. Y. 
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IN 1951 


Spend the Summer 
in New England 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Regular Summer Session 
June 25—August 4 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Course Fee $45.00 


Six Weeks—Six or Seven Credits 


INTERSESSION FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


August 6—August 25 
Course Fee $22.50 


Three Weeks—Three or Four 
Credits 


Bulletin Now Available 


Address 
A. L. KNOBLAUCH, Director 


Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Storrs 








COMBINE 
VACATION 
AND 
EDUCATION 


Cool, Colorful Colorado 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE & COUNSELLING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


TWO FOUR-WEEK TERMS 
June 18 to July 13 
July 16 to Aug. 10 


for information 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 


Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 























| Are you looking for a 


sound approach to 
group guidance? 


BILLETT & YEO 


Growing Up 


Gives boys and girls the facts which 
enable them to be successful both 
as workers and as persons. Based 
on recent statements concerning the 
real life needs of youth and on edu- 
cation for life adjustment. Presents 
the core content of a general educa- 
tion program for the early years of 


secondary school. 


D. C. Hearn 
and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas 


San Francisco London 
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BULLETINS 


A Research Man Speaks on Chemical 
Problems of the Automobile. Educational 
Service, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit 2, Michigan, 1951. 31 pages, free. 


This is a reprint of a recent talk by 
©. L. McCuen, Vice President of General 
Motors. It gives a comprehensive picture 
of the important role chemistry plays in 
automotive progress. 


Career Planning, An Aid for. High 
School Students. Pace College, 225 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y., 1950. 32 pages, 
free. 


This is one of the Pace Educational 
Service Publications. How to decide on a 
career and how to select your college are 
outlined for boys and girls. 


Evaluating Apprentices. Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1950. 20 pages, 
free. 

This technical booklet should be of spe- 
cial interest to training directors and 
others in charge of apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth by Staff Mem- 
bers of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Produced and distributed by Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave. 
_ 4, Illinois, 1950. Single copies, 
ree, 

This booklet provides information on 
the goals of a good school, the problems 
which must be solved in order to meet 
life adjustment needs, and what the indi- 
vidual can do to make life adjustment 
education effective. 


High School Handbook, by Margaret E. 
Bennett. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
1950. 48 pages, 40 cents. 

This is a new SRA Life Adjustment 
Booklet. 


How to Live with Children, by Edith 


G. Neisser. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
1950. 49 pages, 40 cents. 

One of the new SRA Better Living 
Booklets which are published monthly 


throughout the school year. Yearly sub- 
scriptions may be obtained at $3.50. 


JAC—Key to Successful Apprenticeship 
in the Construction Industry. Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington 25, D. C., 1951. 18 pages. 

This hooklet has been prepared as an 
aid to joint apprenticeship committees in 
carrying on the work for which they are 
Tesponsilsle, 


They Work While You Play. Bulletin 


No. 124. Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
epartrment of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1950. 26 pages, 15 cents. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, |. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washingion 25, D. C., this is a study of 
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teen-age boys and girls employed in 
amusement industries. 


Land of Plenty. Farm Equipment In- 
stitute, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Illinois, 1951. 25 cents. 


The complete story of farm mechaniza- 
tion, from the slave-powered crooked stick 
to the modern tractor, is amplified in this 
booklet by 163 historical photos and 13 
drawings. Bulk prices are available upon 
request. 


Hobart Arc Welding News. Hobart 
Brothers Company, Hobart Square, Troy, 
Ohio, 1951. 24 pages, free. 


Many of the articles in this booklet 
feature time- and money-saving applica- 
tions. 


The Marshall Plan, A Program of In- 
ternational Cooperation, by Lewis Paul 
Todd. Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Office of Information, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1951. Free. 


Prepared for use as a teacher’s study 
guide, this pamphlet interprets the ECA 
program. 


Films for Home Economics. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1951. Free. 


Here is a listing of 14 sound films for 
home economics classes. 


Money Management Series; Better Buy- 
manship Series. Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illi- 


nois, 1950. 5 cents. 


This series of 30 titles is regularly kept 
up to date. The complete Consumer Edu- 
cation Library Set, boxed, is available for 
$1.75. Free order lists are supplied upon 
request. 


BUSINESS f 


Medical Dictation, by Isabel D. Cook 
and Leonard J. Porter. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1951. 129 pages, $3.00. 


This text is planned for the use of stu- 
dents who desire training for the medical 
secretarial field. An index lists every term 
in the baok and several of the correlated 
dictations are word-counted. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


Retail Merchandising, Fourth Edition, 
by R. G. Walters, John W. Wingate, and 
J. Dana Weiner. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2 
Ohio, 1951. 566 pages. 


The purpose of this book is to present 
the essential fundamental principles and 
practices of retail merchandising. It may 
be used as the basis for a full year’s 
course, or reorganized into a one-semester 
course. 

Specialized Course Outlines in Distribu- 
tive Education. Business Education Pub- 
lication No. 55, California State Commis- 
sion for Vocational Education, Bureau of 


| 
| 


Business Education, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, 1950. 110 pages. 


Each of the eight units of. distributive 
education offered in this mimeographed 
volume represent the work of a student 
in the Techniques and Materials in DE 
course which was offered at the University 
of California in Berkeley in the summer 
of 1950. 


Making Maximum Use of the Retail 
Training Laboratory. Business Education 
Publication No. 56, California State Com- 
mission for Vocational Education, Bureau 
of Business Education, Sacramento 14, 
California, 1950. 41 pages. 


This publication was prepared as a 
guide in the planning, installation, and 
use of retail store units in classrooms. 


Functional Accounting by C. A. Moyer. 
John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y., 1950. 496 pages, $6.00. 
From basic theory and _ transactions 
through financial statements, this book 


stresses internal control. 








LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Our policy is to encourage new or unknown authors. 
if you are — a publisher for your book, write 
for FREE BOOKLET VJ. Vantage Press, 230 
W. 41, N. Y. 18. (In Calif.: Hollywood 28). 
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Program In 
Guidance And 
Counseling 


University of Denver 
1951 Summer Quarter 


First Term: June 18 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 22 








* Special Consultants 
Dr. E. G. Williamson 
Dean of Students 
University of Minnesota 
Dr. J. Wendell Yeo 


Professor of Education 
Boston University 


x Intensive Workshop 


A ten-day Workshop in Guidance and 
Counseling of special interest to 
teachers and school administrators 
will be held from July 20 to July 27. 


* Courses 


A full program of courses in Guid- 
ance and Counseling and related 
fields will be offered during the Sum- 
mer Quarter. Dr. Williamson and Dr. 
Yeo will teach advanced courses in 
their fields of specialty. 


For further information and a copy of 
the Summer Quarter Bulletin, write to: 
Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 























“Vocational Opportunities in the Hotel 
and Institutional Field” 


The hotel and institutional field offers 
unusual opportunities today to men and 
women, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home Gedy hotel train- 








= courses—has Prepared a FREE folder 





Officers giving full details 

about this tasslanting field. Write on your letterhead to: 
WIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Vocational Guidance Div., Room TC-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 
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, Vocational Education: America’s 
Greatest Resource, by John A. Me- 
Carthy. American Technical Soci- 
ety, 848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois, 1951. 397 pages, $5.75. 

A distinct contribution to educa- 
tional literature, this well planned 
book is very complete in its deline- 
ation of the vocational education 
movement in America. 

All students, teachers and admin- 
istrators of both general and voca- 


tional education should be _ inter- 
ested in Mr. McCarthy’s authentic 


description of the progress of voca- 
tional education during the past 
century, which includes the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes and sub- 
sequent vocational education bills. 

This book will serve as a guide 
in the promotion, development, and 
operation of effective programs of 


education and training of both 
youth and adults. The different 
types of vocational schools and 


plans of organization and adminis- 
tration are presented in a clear-cut, 
forceful manner. 

Life Adjustment Education (so 
much in the limelight today) and 
its relationship to vocational educa- 
tion have been fairly and realisti- 
cally outlined for the information of 
educators interested in this subject. 
The look ahead as presented by Mr. 
McCarthy is worthy of note and § 
consideration. 

The review questions at the end 
of each chapter focus attention on 
the subject-matter in an interesting 
manner. This book will be a valu- 
able addition to every public and 
private library. 


John A. McCarthy is Assistant 
Commissioner = Education, De- 
partment of Education, for the 


State of New Jersey. He served as 
President of the American Voca- 
tional Association in 1944. 

Dr. Charles W. Sylvester 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 











Economics in our Democracy, by Albert 
H. Sayer, Charles Cogen, and Sidney 
Nanes. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1950. 677 pages, 
$3.36. 


A completely new text for high school 
economics courses, this book illumines the 
wide range of business enterprise, the role 
of labor, the place and problems of agri- 
culture, and the increasingly complex 
problems of the individual as a con- 
sumer in current economic relationships. 


Directory of Summer Camp Positions. 
Compiled and edited by Galloway Pub- 
lishing Co., 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J., 1951. $2.00. 

Exclusive listings of hundreds of camp 
jobs available throughout the United 


States are featured in this second annual 
edition. 


World Economic Geography, Fourth 
Edition, by York, Rowe, and Cooper. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio, 1950. 693 pages. 


Drawing upon the materials of history, 
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sociology, and anthropology, this new re- 
vision emphasizes the changes that have 
taken place and are still taking place 
throughout the world. 


Consumer Living, by Dr. Fred T. Wil- 
hemls. The Gregg Publishing Co., Busi- 
ness’ Education Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1951. 608 pages, $3.20. 


Planned as a high school text, this book 
interprets consuming as the whole art of 
using one’s resources of time, energy, and 
money to get the most out of life. 


Conservation Education in American 
Schools. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 527 pages, 
$4.00 (discounts are offered on quantity 
orders.) 


This yearbook, two years in preparation, 
was written by a commission appointed by 
1949 AASA President Willard E. Goslin. 
It is designed for the administrator’s 
guidance in developing a functional pro- 
gram of education for the wise use of nat- 
ural resources. Included also are lists of 
references and films, names and addresses 
of agencies concerned with conservation, 
and the roster of AASA members. . 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bricklaying II, by F. William Rau, 
Coordinator of Masonry Trades, Connec- 
ticut State Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of Structural 
Clay Products Institute. Delmar Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Albany 1, N. Y., 1951. 204 
pages, plastic bound, $3.50; clothbound, 
$4.25; 20 per cent educational discount. 

Here is the second of three volumes 
designed to provide a complete course of 
instruction for training in_bricklaying. 
Each unit includes the related technical 
content which the apprentice bricklayer 
must know in blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics and estimating, and other subject 
areas. These instructional units are cor- 
related with a series in practical jobs. Re- 
view problems are provided throughout 
the monograph to test the apprentice’s 
ability at various stages. 


Sheet Metal Shop Practice, by Leroy F. 
Bruce. American Technical Society, 848 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois, 1951. 
251 pages, $4.00. 

Intended for beginners and experienced 
workers who need refresher courses, this 
book emphasizes actual shop practices. 
Pattern development has been reduced to 
basic principles. 

TV Master Antenna Systems, 
Kamen and Richard H. Dorf. John F. 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New 
York 13, N. Y., 1950. 368 pages, $5.00. 


Commencing with a description of in- 
dividual receiver antenna _ installations, 
this text then proceeds to show how mas- 
ter antenna systems eliminate the short- 
comings of this type of installation. 


Television and FM Antenna Guide, by 
Edward M. Noll, and Matthew Mandl. 
The Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1951. 311 pages, $5.50. 


Complete information about VHA and 
UHF antennas and allied equipment for 
television and FM reception is included 
in this book. It describes definite proce- 
dures for determining accurately what 
type of antenna to use in a given loca- 


by Ira 


tion and how it should be placed. Tiree 
charts on antenna dimensions, impeda ice, 
and gain, provide quick reference dita, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


General Mathematics for the Shop. by 
Frank C. Moore, Gilbert D. Nelson, ‘ar! 
Hamburger, and Philip Becker. ‘he 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1951. 440 p:ges, 
$2.64. 

One of the authors of this book, I) ank 
C. Moore, Director of Industrial ‘Ari in 
the Cleveland Public Schools, is well 
known as a prominent AVA member who 
served in 1950 as President of the asso- 
ciation. Carl Hamburger is Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts in the Cleveland Public 
Schools and Philip Becker is Principal! of 
the William E. Grady Vocational High 
School in Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Nel- 
son is Chairman of the Mathematics 
Department at Cleveland’s Lincoln High 
School. 

A considerable contribution to the field 
of industrial arts education, this new, au- 
thoritative text will be received with en- 
thusiasm by shop teachers and students. 
Well illustrated throughout, it is divided 
into three main parts: Arithmetic in the 
Shop; Algebra and Geometry in Shop 
Work; and, Further Applications of 
Mathematics. Summaries and review tests 
are featured at the end of each chapter. 


Making Useful Things of Wood, by 
Franklin H. Gottshall. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin, 1950. 192 pages, $4.50. 

Thirty-three new and unique projects 
which utilize a wide variety of materials, 
processes, and techniques are featured in 
Mr. Gottshall’s latest how-to-do-it book. 


My Job Contest, by Chester Evans and 
LaVerne Laseau. Personnel Psychology, 
Inec., 1727 Harvart St., N.E., Washington 
9, D. C., 1950. 

Personnel Psychology Monograph No. 
1, this book is the result of a long range 
study of personnel problems by the Gen- 
eral Motors’ Employe Research Section. 








® Placing an order? 


® Refer to your JOURNAL! 


Consider first the firms who advertise in 
the pages of AVA's official publication 


—The American Vocational Journal! 


—— 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































